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SOIL SURVEY OF SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA 


By R. E. DEVEREUX, United States Department of Agriculture, in Charge, and EDWARD 
SHULKCUM, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 


INTRODUCTION 


Southampton County is in the southern part of the coastal plain 
of Virginia. This plain is a gently sloping lowland gradually rising 
from sea level to a maximum elevation of about 300 feet where it 
joins the piedmont plateau to the west. 

The climate is oceanic; that is, the winters are mild, the summers 
are long and hot, though tempered by breezes from the coast, and 
the rainfall is heavy but well distributed throughout the growing 
season. The driest months are usually in the fall at harvest time. 

The county lies in the northern part of the belt of Yellow soils. 
These soils have been developed under a forest cover consisting 
originally of a nearly pure stand of loblolly pine on the uplands. 
The soils, therefore, are deficient in organic matter, especially the 
well-drained soils. In the wooded areas, the surface of the ground is 
covered by a thin layer of partly decomposed forest litter consisting 
of pine needles and leaves from deciduous trees and the undergrowth, 
and in some places the soil, to a depth of 6 or 7 inches, is darkened 
by an admixture of partly decayed organic matter which is not 
really a part of the soil. The Norfolk and Ruston soils are the best 
drained soils and, therefore, the normally developed or mature soils. 
These soils are the most thoroughly leached soils; in other words, 
they are most deficient in plant nutrients, but their physical prop- 
erties are such that they can be built up to and maintained in a fairly 
high state of fertility. 

Differences in relief and drainage have been the controlling factors 
which have caused the differences in most of the upland soils. The 
differences in the soils of the stream bottoms and terraces are owing 
mainly to differences in the material from which these soils have 
developed. Some of this soil material is outwash from piedmont 
material and some from coastal-plain material. 

The soils are divided, according to drainage, into three groups. 
The first includes the light-colored well-drained soils represented by 
members of the Norfolk, Ruston, Craven, Moyock, Onslow, Wickham, 
Altavista, and Kalmia series. The Norfolk soils, with the exception 
of Norfolk fine sand, are agriculturally the most important. The 
soils of this group dominate the agriculture, because they are the 
soils best suited to growing peanuts and cotton, the main cash crops. 
The second oup—light-colored poorly drained soils—includes the 
Lenoir, Bladen, Congaree, and Roanoke soils, which are best suited 
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to the growing of corn, soybeans, and grass. Some peanuts are 
grown on the lighter textured Lenoir and Bladen soils. These soils 
are not so thoroughly leached as the well-drained soils, but, on account 
of their poor drainage and heavy character, are late, and this far 
north cotton does better on the early soils. Yields of peanuts on 
some of these soils are good, but the quality of the nuts is poor. 
The best quality peanuts are obtained on the well-drained and lighter 
textured soils. The third group—the dark-colored poorly drained 
soils—includes the Portsmouth soils and two classifications of organic 
and miscellineous alluvial materials—swamp and meadow. Prac- 
tically none of these soils is in cultivation, and under present. eco- 
nomic conditions their best use is for forestry. 

The agriculture consists mainly of the production of peanuts and 
cotton as cash crops and corn as a subsistence crop. Most farmers 
plant about half their farm land in peanuts and most of the rest in 
cotton and corn. Soybeans are usually planted with-the corn. A 
small acreage is used for potatoes, sweetpotatoes, and vegetables 
for home use. On some farms apples and peaches are grown to a 
very small extent. Southampton County produces more peanuts, 
cotton, and hogs than any other county in Virginia. Hog raising 
fits in well with the present cropping system, and most farmers raise 
from 10 to 300 head. When peanuts are harvested many drop off 
the vines. Hogs are turned into the fields to fatten on the nuts and 
vines, and they are later finished on corn. The soils and climate 
here are such as to justify a more diversified type of farming than 
that now practiced. 

Extensive areas of soils, owing to their swampy condition or 
naturally poor drainage and heavy character, are not suitable for 
farming under present economic conditions but are capable of pro- 
ducing good timber. At present many of them support a fairly 
good second-growth forest which, if properly cared for, will produce 
a future supply of merchantable timber. 


COUNTY SURVEYED 


Southampton County is in the southeastern part of Virginia, 
bordering the North Carolina State line (fig. 1). Meherrin River 


* State Agneulturs! Exponent Station, 


Cpe yoked 
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Ficurp 1.—Sketch map showing the location of Southampton County, Va. 


forms the western boundary, separating this county from Greensville 
County, and Blackwater River forms the eastern boundary, separat- 
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ing it from Isle of Wight and Nansemond Counties. Courtland, 
the county seat, is about 30 miles west of Suffolk and about 40 miles 
southeast of Petersburg. The total area of the county is 604 square 
miles, or 386,560 acres. Doo. . 

This county lies in the physiographic division of the United States 
known as the Atlantic Coastal Plain. The relief differs consider- 
ably, ranging from that of a broad nearly level plain to that of 
rolling and sloping areas broken by narrow shallow valleys. The 
elevation of the upland part of the county ranges from 15 to 130 
feet, above sea level. The relief in general conforms to the several 
oceanic or marine terraces. In some places the escarpments between 
these terraces are very marked and furnish rather strong evidence of 
former successive coast lines. In places they break at an angle of 
about 45° and in other places may be seen unbroken for long dis- 
tances. In the vicinity of Little Texas, where the Wicomico terrace 
is absent, the rise from the Chowan terrace to the Sunderland ter- 
race is 50 feet or more, but the break in places between the Sunder- 
land terrace and the Wicomico terrace is less sharply defined. 

The oldest terrace is the Sunderland, which comprises about 35 per- 
cent of the county, The main body is in the extreme western part 
in the section around Drewryville and Capron, and a small area ex- 
tends southward about 10 miles from the northern county line along 
the eastern edge of Assamoosick Swamp. These areas range in ele- 
vation from about 90 to 185 feet and constitute the undulating and 
most rolling and hilly parts of the county. They are the most 
thoroughly and sharply dissected areas. 

An area of about equal size as the main body of the Sunderland 
terrace extends from the extreme northern tip of the county along 
the west side of Blackwater River to a point a little south of Frank- 
lin, and other large areas lie between Courtland and Boykins and 
continue into North Carolina east of Boykins. A small area les 
on the east side of Nottoway River extending southward from the 
point where it enters the county on the northern boundary. These 
sections are included in the Wicomico terrace and range in elevation 
from 50 to 90 feet above sea level. They include rather large level 
areas on the broader interstream divides, which have not been in- 
vaded by natural drainageways. The most extensive area is centered 
around Ivor in the northern part of the county. 

The Chowan terrace is next in age and elevation. It includes 
about 15 percent of the county. The relief ranges from flat to un- 
dulating, and drainage has not developed. This character of relief 
occurs between Boykins and Branchville in the southwestern part 
of the county, between the swamp areas and higher uplands along 
Blackwater and Nottoway Rivers, and here and there along Meher- 
rin River. 

At the confluence of Blackwater and Nottoway Rivers and extend- 
ing up Nottoway River to a point north of Courtland, the relief is 
dominantly flat or undulating, and natural drainageways are not well 
defined. The elevation of this section ranges from about 18 to 30 
feet above sea level, and the section is locally known as the Dismal 
Swamp terrace. 
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Along Meherrin, Nottoway, and Blackwater Rivers, and Three, 
Tarrara, and Mill Creeks are extensive first bottoms or low flat 
areas, mainly meadow and swamp, which range in elevation from 
nearly sea level along Nottoway and Blackwater Rivers to as much 
as 75 feet in the extreme western part of the county along Meherrin 
River. 

All the main streams are sluggish, and their general course is 

arallel to the several topographic belts. Meherrin and Nottoway 
Rivers, particularly Meherrin, have cut much deeper channels than 
Blackwater River, and as a result the creeks and small streams enter- 
ing these rivers have cut rather deep, narrow channels. Natural 
surface drainage of most of the western part of the county and of 
considerable areas in the northern and northeastern parts, is good. 
The drainage pattern for these localities is dendritic. In the low- 
lying or extremely flat areas in the vicinities of Ivor, Corinth, and 
Branchville, south of Franklin, and south of Boykins, natural drain- 
ageways have not been established, and surface drainage in these 
and other flat areas is naturally poor. Most of the land can be 
drained by canals and open lateral ditches. 

The original upland forests consisted of an almost pure stand 
of loblolly pine. Repeated cuttings, which took all the merchantable 
pine and left the hardwoods, together with frequent fires, have 
increased the proportion of hardwoods. The hardwood forests are 
confined largely to narrow strips of bottom land. Cypress com- 
poses practically the entire stand in the swamps but gives way to 
gums, ash, red maple, swamp oak, hickory, elm, birch, and sycamore 
as drainage conditions improve. The finest hardwood forests are 
mainly on the Congaree soils, where the growth consists of a dense 
stand of long-bodied, clean-stemmed, mixed hardwood trees. The 
undergrowth, which is more dense on the more poorly drained 
land, is mainly dogwood, gallberry, briers, wild honeysuckle, and 
huckleberry. 

The land included in Southampton County was a part of one of 
the eight original shires into which Virginia was divided in 1634. 
The county was formed from this original district in 1748 and 
named Southampton in honor of the third Earl of Southampton, 
who was treasurer of the London Co. and active in the first settle- 
ment. Most of the early settlers were English, and they located along 
the larger streams. 

The population of the county, according to the 19380 Federal 
census, is 26,870, of which 81.6 percent is classed as rural. The 
average density of the rural population is 39.6 persons a square mile, 
and the population is well distributed over the county. About 61 
percent is colored, and practically all the rest is native white. 

Transportation facilities are excellent. There are four trunk- 
line railroads—namely, the Norfolk & Western, Virginian, Southern, 
and Seaboard Air Line—and Blackwater River is open for naviga- 
tion from Albemarle Sound to Franklin. United States Highways 
No. 58 and No. 158, and several State highways, serve the county 
and are maintained in excellent condition. Most of the county 
roads are good, and improvements are under way. 
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Courtland, the county seat, is located near the center of the county. 
Franklin, with a population of 2,930, is the largest town and the 
headquarters of the umber industry. Other towns, which are local 
markets for agricultural products, are Boykins, Ivor, Drewryville, 
Sedley, Sebrell, Branchville, Newsoms, and Capron. The principal 
outside markets are Suffolk, Norfolk, and Richmond. Most of the 
peanuts are sold in Suffolk, which is said to be the largest peanut 
market in the world. 

Electric power is accessible to many sections of the county, tele- 
phone service is fairly good throughout, and rural-mail routes reach 
practically all parts. The public-school system is good. The county 
contains 12 consolidated schools, 7 of which are high schools, 6 
of them accredited. The consolidated schools accommodate all the 
white pupils. Churches are well distributed. 

Lumbering is an important industry. Laths, shingles, barrel 
staves, and other lumber products are produced. Thousands of 
feet of lumber are made into boxes, baskets, and other types of fruit 
and vegetable containers. 

Millions of herring and shad are seined from Nottoway River 
every spring. The seining season starts with the warm weather, 
when the fish begin to come upstream to spawn in the fresh water, 
and lasts until June. Most of the fish are sold on the local markets, 
and many are salted or otherwise preserved for future consumption. 

Five peanut cleaners are in operation at convenient points in the 
county—two in Franklin, and one each in Boykins, Courtland, and 
Sands—and the peanuts processed by these plants are sold on the 
eastern markets. Cotton gins are located at convenient points to 
gin the cotton produced each year. 


CLIMATE 


Southampton County, because of its nearness to the Atlantic 
Ocean, may be said to have an oceanic climate. The winters are 
mild, and only a few days occur when the temperature is below 
freezing. Because of the high humidity, however, the cold seems 
more severe than in a less humid section. The summers are long 
but not excessively hot. The average frost-free season extends over 
a period of 191 days, from April 13, the average date of the last 
killing frost, to October 21, the average date of the first. Killing 
frost has occurred as late as May 12 and as early as October 1. 

In most years, the rainfall, although heavy, is well distributed 
throughout the growing season. In general, the early fall months 
are comparatively dry, affording the farmers good weather in which 
to harvest their crops. The long growing season and abundant rain- 
fall are favorable factors in the production of crops. Many hardy 
vegetables, such as spinach, kale, collards, and turnips, can be grown 
during the winter, and farm labor may be carried on throughout the 
year. 

Table 1, compiled from records of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau station near Runnymede, Surry County, gives the normal 
monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and precipitation. These 
data are applicable to practically all sections of Southampton 
County. 
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TABLE 1—Normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and precipitation 
near Runnymede, Surry County, Va. 


{Elevation, 26 feet] 


Temperature Precipitation 
Month Total Total | 
ont amount | amoun 

Absolute | Absolute Snow, 

Mean | maxi- mini- | Mean for the for the average 

mum mum yoar year depth 

(1930) (1889) 

oF, oF, oF. Inches Inches Inches Inches 
40.9 V7 0 3.37 2.81 0. 85 2.8 
39.7 76 —15 3.40 3.75 3. 66 3.7 
39.6 78 —6 3.99 77 4.45 4.5 
40.1 78 -15 10. 76 7.33 8.96 11.0 
48.6 93 10 4. 64 1.18 5. 62 2.0 
56. 5 96 21 3, 92 2. 92 11. 40 4 
65. 9 97 31 4,22 2,39 5.46 0 
57.0 97 10 12. 78 6.49 22.47 2.4 
73.3 101k S 42 4.93 6. 93 8, 82 0 
77.2 101 48 6. 06 2. 60 7.05 0 
75.7 104 49 4, 88 1.60 6. 00 at) 
75.4 104 42 15. 87 11. 03 21. 87 0 
69.9 101 37 3.43 1.16 5, 60 0 

October 58.9 92 21 3. 54 2. 46 7.25 () 

November... 49.0 83 16 2.60 1.47 5.80 2 
Fall 69.3 101 16 9. 57 5.09 18. 55 2 
Year 57.9] 104 —15| 48.08| 29.94] 71.85 13.6 


1 Trace. 


AGRICULTURAL HISTORY AND STATISTICS 


From the time of the first settlement, more than 200 years ago, 
agriculture has been the chief industry. The first settlers located 
along the larger streams, and the agriculture carried on by them 
consisted mainly of the production of subsistence crops, such as corn, 
small grains, potatoes, various garden vegetables, and flax. Some 
cotton was grown and made into homespun garments. The work 
animals were horses and oxen, and the livestock introduced at an 
early date included cattle, hogs, and sheep. Surplus farm products, 
some livestock, and various forest products were sold for export 
trade, 

The Civil War brought an end to the plantation system of farming, 
and after this period a gradual readjustment of farm conditions took 
place, and cotton became the main cash crop. Peanuts were intro- 
duced as a money crop between 1880 and 1890 and by 1900 had become 
established as the dominant cash crop. From the time peanuts were 
grown on a commercial scale, cotton became a less important cash 
crop, and in 1909 only 6,128 acres were planted to cotton, compared 
with 11,500 acres 30 years before, whereas the acreage in peanuts 
more than doubled between 1889 and 1909. In 1916, when the boll 
weevil wrought so much havoc in the cotton-growing States farther 
south, the production of cotton in this section became very profitable, 
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and from this time to 1929 the acreage increased greatly. Corn, as it 
always has been, is still the principal subsistence crop. The acreage 
used for small grains has decreased each decade and is now so small 
that it is practically negligible. 

Table 2 shows the acreage devoted to the principal crops in 1879, 
1889, 1899, 1909, 1919, 1929, and 1934, as reported by the Federal 
censuses. 


TanLte 2.—Acreage of principal crops in Southampton County, Va., in stated 


years 
Crop 1879 1889 1899 1909 1919 1929 1934 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
37, 326 41, 702 i 


Peanuts. wee --- () 16, 338 31, 781 36, 270 3 ’ 
Cotton_- aes - 11, 500 7, 583 3, 705 6, 128 15, 079 19, 237 11, 233 

Orn. --- 36, 012 20, 805 39, 400 36, 356 34, 732 27,012 28, 017 
Legumes cut for hay_..-..-.2..]--------2-{---- eee] eee] eee eee ee 129 41, 007 39, 046 


1 Not reported. 


The common farm practice is to plant about 45 percent of the 
cultivated land in peanuts, 45 percent in cotton and corn, and the 
remainder in such crops as potatoes, sweetpotatoes, and vegetables 
for home use. Fruits, such as peaches, apples, and figs, are produced 
for home consumption. 

Commercial fertilizer is used on practically all the cultivated land. 
According to the 1930 census, about 90 percent of the farms reported 
a total outlay for fertilizer of $561,944, or $194.44 a farm reporting 
such expenditure in 1929. Nearly all the fertilizer is bought ready 
mixed, and the general practice is to make an acre application of 
300 pounds of 3-8-8 for cotton and corn, with a side dressing of 
75 to 100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia to the corn. Formerly 
cotton received a similar side dressing, but this practice has been 
discontinued by most farmers during the last 2 years, and the general 
practice now is to use a larger quantity of 8-8-3 at the time of plant- 
ing and omit the side dressing of ammonia. Land for peanuts is 
treated with lime containing about 4 percent of potash. Clover, 
soybeans, oats, and rye are grown to some extent as soil-improvement 
crops. 

The farm laborers are mainly Negroes. In normal times monthly 
wages range from $15 to $25 with board, and day wages from $1 to 
$1.50. Cotton pickers receive from 50 cents to $1 a hundred pounds 
of cotton. The 1930 census reports a total expenditure of $266,616 
for farm labor in 1929, with 37 percent of the farms reporting. 

The average size of farms has decreased from 196 acres in 1880 
to 89.1 acres in 1935. The size of farms ranges from a few acres to 
several thousand, but most of them are between 10 and 150 acres. 
Since 1890, when 69 percent of the farms were operated by owners, 
the number of owner-operated farms has steadily decreased. The 
1935 census reports 32.4 percent of the farms operated by owners, 
67.4 percent by tenants, and 0.2 percent by managers. The tenant 
farms are usually rented on the half-share basis, by which the land- 
lord furnishes the land, work animals, implements, and one-half of 


1 Percentages, respectively, of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
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the fertilizer, and the tenant does the work and furnishes the other 
half of the fertilizer. Each receives one-half of the crops produced. 
On the one-fourth share basis, the landlord furnishes the land and 
one-fourth of the fertilizer and the tenant furnishes the work ani- 
mals, implements, and three-fourths of the fertilizer. On this basis 
the landlord receives one-fourth and the tenant three-fourths of the 
crops produced. 

The larger and better farms have large well-built comfortable 
houses, most of which are painted and well maintained. The farm 
equipment consists of turning plows, flat plows, five-tooth cultivators, 
one-horse wheel cultivators, and weeders. Some farmers own a 
peanut picker and do picking for other farmers in the neighborhood. 

The average assessed value of farm land (including buildings) 
in 1935 was $26.67 an acre. The extreme range is from $5 to $150 
an acre, depending on many conditions, such as type of land; accessi- 
bility to highways, towns, and schools; and improvements. The 
value of forested land depends largely on the value of the timber. 


SOILS AND CROPS 


Southampton County is in the Atlantic Coastal Plain of Virginia, 
a part of it in the so-called tidewater’section. In this county 22 soii 
types, 1 phase, and 2 miscellaneous classifications—meadow and 
swamp—are recognized. By far the greater part of the soils are 
fine sandy loam in texture, and there are considerable areas of fine 
sand and some of extremely heavy clay. The dominant agricultural 
soils are the fine sandy loams of the Norfolk, Lenoir, Craven, 
Onslow, and Moyock series. These soils constitute the best drained 
agricultural land of the uplands. Along Meherrin River are areas 
of soils of the second bottoms, or terraces, and here the Wickham 
and Altavista soils have developed. These soils, together with the 
soils of the first bottoms, consisting of Congaree silty clay loam, 
constitute inherently some of the most productive soils of the county. 
Bladen very fine sandy loam, Bladen silty clay loam, and Lenoir 
silty clay loam are potentially good soils for farming but, because 
of inherently poor surface drainage, are little used at present for 
agricultural purposes, 

The differences in relief, drainage, and parent material from which 
these soils have been derived are the controlling factors in the 
diversity of the upland soils. The underlying parent material of 
the upland soils consists of unconsolidated beds of fine sandy clays, 
fine sands, and clays, and a direct relationship exists between the 
character of the parent material and the resulting soils. For ex- 
ample, the Norfolk and Ruston soils are underlain by rather light 
textured material, whereas the Lenoir, Craven, and Bladen soils are 
underlain by beds of heavy clay. The Wickham, Altavista, Roa- 
noke, and Congaree soils are developed from materials brought down 
from the piedmont plateau and deposited by Meherrin River. This 
material contains a noticeable quantity of small pieces of mica and 
has a higher content of potash than the reworked coastal-plain mate- 
rial of the uplands. Only small areas of black soil occur in this 
county, and these are classed as Portsmouth fine sandy loam. The 
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Onslow and Moyock soils occupy an intermediate position, as regards 
drainage, between the well-drained Norfolk soils and the poorly 
drained Bladen and Lenoir soils. ; 

Some of the soils, particularly Norfolk fine sandy loam, occur in 
broad continuous areas, whereas the Moyock, Onslow, Lenoir, and 
Craven soils are distributed in smaller areas throughout the north- 
eastern and southern parts of the county. The western half is cov- 
ered dominantly by Norfolk fine sandy loam and Norfolk very fine 
sandy loam. There are extensive areas of swamp along the streams, 
especially along Nottoway River. ; 

About 30 percent of the soils is under cultivation. Practically 
all the original merchantable timber has been cut, except on Lenoir 
clay and Congaree silty clay loam. The largest and most extensive 
areas of cut-over and forested lands consist mainly of the exces- 
sively drained Norfolk fine sand and Kalmia fine sand and soils of 
the first bottoms—Congaree silty clay loam, swamp, and meadow. 
Considerable areas of well-drained soils now support a good second 
growth of old-field pine and loblolly pine, which, with protection 
from fire, should produce merchantable timber in the near future. 
Some of the inherently good soils, such as the Bladen, Portsmouth, 
Lenoir, and Congaree, have not been cleared because of their poor 
natural surface drainage. When drained and reclaimed for agricul- 
tural purposes, these soils will constitute some of the best land in the 
county, from which large yields of corn, soybeans, and hay may be 
expected. 

The present-day agriculture is largely confined to those soils which 
are naturally well drained, easy to cultivate, and adapted to the pro- 
duction of peanuts and cotton, as these crops constitute the principal 
cash crops. Corn and soybeans are extensively grown as subsistence 
crops. Although all crops are grown to greater or less extent on 
practically every soil, the farmers recognize a rather definite rela- 
tionship or adaptation between the crops grown and the different 
soil types. These relationships will be discussed in detail in the 
descriptions of the soil groups and the individual soil types. 

Corn is produced mainly as feed for work animals, for fattening 
hogs, and for grinding into meal for home use. A small quantity 
is sold on the local markets. Several hundred acres of corn are 
planted and cut for silage and forage for feed for dairy cows. Soy- 
beans are grown to greater or less extent, particularly on some of 
the heavier soils, usually in association with corn. Peanuts and 
cotton are the main cash crops, and on these two crops depends the 
economic welfare of most of the farmers. 

Nearly every farmer raises a few hogs, and a considerable number 
of hogs are sold annually. The production of hogs fits well in the 
farming practices of the county. When peanuts are harvested, 
many nuts drop off the vines in the process of digging and stacking, 
and hogs are pastured on the fields. On many farms, hogs are 
turned into the peanut fields to fatten and are later finished on 
corn. The Southampton County peanut-fed hogs produce the 
Smithfield hams which have gained a wide reputation. 

Rye, oats, and clover, mainly crimson clover, are sown to some 
extent as cover crops. These are usually grazed and the residue 
turned under. Recently a considerable amount of barley has been 
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sown by a few farmers for grazing hogs. On practically every 
farm where the soils are favorable, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, and 
garden vegetables are grown for home use and to meet the local 
demand. Very few winter truck crops are grown, although the 
lighter textured well-drained soils have proved admirably suited for 
the production of these crops in some nearby counties. Some tobacco 
is grown in the vicinity of Drewryville on Norfolk fine sandy loam 
and its deep phase. These soils have proved to be the best in the 
county for the production of tobacco which cures to a beautiful 
bright leaf. 

Considered agriculturally, the soils may be broadly classed in three 
groups as follows: (1) Light-colored well-drained soils, (2) light- 
colored poorly drained soils, and (3) dark-colored poorly drained 
soils. 

In the following pages the soils of the county are described in 
detail, and their agricultural relationships are discussed; the accom- 
panying soil map shows their location and distribution; and table 
3 gives their acreage and proportionate extent. 


TABLE 3,—Acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped in Southampton 


County, Va. 

Soil type Acres Fer: Soil type Acres ont 
Norfolk fine sandy loam._-.____._.-- 130, 560 | 33.8 || Lenoir fine sandy loam_-___._--.2... 19,776 | 6.1 
Norfolk fine sandy loam, deep phase.| 37,632 | 9.7 jj Lenoir very fine sandy loam__ -| 11,008; 2.9 
Norfolk very fine sandy loam. --| 16,384 | 4.3 || Lenoir silty clay loam-._.__.__ -| 2,816 7 
Norfolk sandy loam_. 7,616 | 2.0 || Lenoir clay.---.2---.------ 448 ol 
Norfolk fine sand_._- 26,816 | 6.9 || Bladen very fine sandy loam 3, 520 9 
Ruston fine sandy loa 2, 688 .7 H Bladen silty clay loam.___- I, 216 3 
Craven fine sandy loam 9,600 | 2.5 |} Roanoke very fine sandy loa 448 al 
Moyock fine sandy loam_ 33,152 | 8.6 || Congaree silty clay loam_.- 6,272 | L6 
Moyock sandy loam-_--... -| 4,672 | 1.2 1] Portsmouth fine sandy loam.. 8,064 | 2.1 
Onslow fine sandy Joam..__- -| 5,504] 1.4 1) Meadow....-----2..---2.2--- 4,928 | 13 
Wickham fine sandy loam... -| 4,160] 1.1 || Swamp__... ieee. 40, 576 | 10.5 
Altavista fine sandy loam._ 1, 600 4 —~ 
Kalmia fine sandy loam.__. ~| 1,280 23 Total....-------- eee eee ee 386, 560 |--_.. 
Kalmia fine sand.._..---.-..-.------ 5,824 | 1.5 


LIGHT-COLORED WELL-DRAINED SOILS 


The group of light-colored well-drained soils includes the soils 
of the Norfolk, Ruston, Craven, Wickham, Altavista, Kalmia, Moy- 
ock, and Onslow series. These soils make up 74.4 percent of the 
total area of the county, and a much larger proportion of these 
soils is under cultivation than of the soils of the other groups. The 
Norfolk, Ruston, and Craven soils are the best drained soils in the 
county and have the most favorable relief. They occupy the highest 
elevations and have rather definite geographic and topographic posi- 
tions. They dominate the agriculture and produce the greater part 
of the cotton and peanuts grown. The upland soils, with the ex- 
ception of Craven fine sandy loam, have friable sandy clay or sand 
subsoils, and the Craven soil has a rather heavy clay subsoil. 

The Moyock and Onslow soils do not have such good surface and 
internal drainage as the Norfolk and Ruston soils, and, although they 
have friable surface soils and subsoils, the subsoils are not uniform 
in color but are mottled yellow and gray. The Wickham and Alta- 
vista soils are developed on well-drained terraces and second bot- 
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toms along Meherrin River. These soils differ from the upland 
coastal-plain soils, in that the materials have been washed from the 
soils of the piedmont plateau and brought down and deposited by 
the river. They contain more potash than the soils derived from 
coastal-plain materials. 

All the soils of this group are naturally low in organic matter, 
except where it has been supplied through crop rotation, the addi- 
tion of barnyard manure, and the turning under of green-manure 
crops. These soils are acid, but they are less acid than the poorly 
drained soils. They are low in plant nutrients, yet their physical 
properties are such that they respond readily to proper treatment 
and produce more profitable crops than any other soils in the county. 
Because of the comparatively light texture of the surface soils and 
friable consistence of the subsoils, they warm early in the spring 
and are the first on which agricultural operations can begin. They 
are all very easily cultivated with hand tools and light implements. 
Although considerable sheet erosion is noticeable on the more sloping 
areas of some of the Norfolk and Ruston soils where poorly managed, 
very little gullying has taken place. 

Norfolk fine sandy loam.—Norfolk fine sandy loam is the most 
extensive and most important agricultural soil in this county. The 
5- to 7-inch surface layer in cultivated fields is light-gray or grayish- 
yellow loamy fine sand. It is underlain by pale-yellow loamy fine 
sand or light sandy loam which extends to a depth ranging from 
10 to 18 inches, and this, in turn, is underlain by yellow fine sandy 
clay which is friable and crumbly and continues to a depth ranging 
from 33 to 40 inches, where it grades into mottled light-gray, red, 
and reddish-yellow slightly compact but friable fine sandy clay ma- 
terial. The subsoil is firm and heavy enough to hold moisture but 
not so heavy as to prevent the free movement of water. 

In some places the surface soil is much thicker, extending to a 
depth ranging from 18 to 24 inches, and in other places the fine 
sandy clay subsoil lies within 6 or 8 inches of the surface. In the 
flatter areas, where drainage is not so good, the subsoil, at a depth 
of 28 or 30 inches, shows faint mottlings of light gray and brown. 
In places where considerable vegetable matter has been added to the 
soil the color is dark gray. In forested areas the topmost 2 or 3 
inches of the surface soil are dark gray or grayish brown, owing to 
the presence of a small quantity of vegetable matter, and beneath 
this layer is the pale-yellow color typical of this soil. 

Included with Norfolk fine sandy loam are small spots, in which 
the surface soil is sandy loam; that is, it is of rather coarse or 
medium texture. In some places, particularly on slopes, the subsoil 
is brownish-yellow or reddish-yellow firm but friable fine sandy clay 
and in some places is heavier than the typical subsoil. The surface 
soil in such places is generally more brown than that of typical 
Norfolk fine sandy loam. Such areas would have been mapped 
Ruston fine sandy loam had they been more extensive. 

This soil occurs in large continuous areas in all parts of the county, 
especially the western part. As it has good surface and internal 
drainage, large areas or belts of Norfolk fine sandy loam are de- 
veloped along or border narrow strips of alluvial or swamp land 
along the streams. Norfolk fine sandy loam is developed on almost 
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level, undulating, or gently sloping relief, with here and there some 
gently rolling areas which become noticeably sloping toward the 
natural drainageways. Practically all this soil lies favorably for 
agricultural operations and for the use of improved farm machinery. 
On some of the steeper slopes some surface erosion has taken place, 
and in a few places the yellow fine sandy clay subsoil is exposed. 

Perhaps 50 percent of the land is cleared and under cultivation, 
and the rest is forested to second-growth shortleaf or loblolly pine, 
together with some scattered oak, sweetgum, and other hardwood 
trees. During the last few years, some of the fields once cultivated 
have been taken out of cultivation and now support a cover of 
broomsedge and young pine trees. 

Approximately one-half of the cultivated area of this soil is 
planted to peanuts, and the other half is used mainly for growing 
cotton and corn. Acre yields of peanuts range from 1,000 to 2,500 
pounds, Land plaster is generally used on land planted in peanuts, 
but if commercial fertilizer is used from 400 to 600 pounds of a 
2-8-8 mixture and on some farms a 4-8-4 mixture are applied. The 
land plaster (about 300 pounds an acre) is applied during the latter 
part of July, or at the time when the plants are in bloom. Cotton 
yields from one-half to 1 bale an acre where given an application 
ranging from 800 to 500 pounds of 3-8-3 or 4-8-4 fertilizer, to- 
gether with a side dressing of 100 pounds of nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia. Acre yields of corn range from 15 to 35 bushels, 
depending on the treatment of the soil and the fertilizer application. 
Acre applications ranging from 200 to 400 pounds of 3-8-3 or 
4-8-4 fertilizer are made and a side dressing of 75 to 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda. Some soybeans are grown successfully. Sweet- 
potatoes give large yields when properly manured or fertilized. 
Garden vegetables, early truck crops, and Scuppernong grapes do 
well. 

Norfolk fine sandy loam is considered one of the best soils in the 
South Atlantic Coastal Plain for the production of peanuts, bright 
tobacco, cotton, sweetpotatoes, and early truck crops. The soil is 
very easy to till, warms early in the spring, and responds readily 
to the addition of commercial fertilizers or barnyard manure. The 
beneficial effects of turning under a crop of soybeans, cowpeas, crim- 
son clover, or bur clover are noticeable for 4 or 5 years. ‘This soil 
can be built up, through the incorporation of vegetable matter, to a 
rather high state of productivity and is fairly easily maintained in 
this condition. In some parts of the Atlantic Coastal Plain, particu- 
uarly in North Carolina, this soil is used successfully for the produc- 
tion of a high-grade bright tobacco. 

Norfolk fine sandy loam, deep phase.—The deep phase of Nor- 
folk fine sandy loam differs essentially from typical Norfolk fine 
sandy loam, in that the fine sandy clay layer occurs at a greater depth 
beneath the surface and is dominantly lighter in color and more open 
in structure than in the typical soil. The surface soil, to a depth of 
5 or 7 inches, is light-gray fine sand or loamy fine sand, which 
ordinarily dries to a whitish-yellow or grayish-yellow color in culti- 
vated fields. This is underlain by very pale yellow fine sand which 
in some places becomes slightly loamy at a depth ranging from 14 to 
90 inches. Yellow fine sandy clay, which is friable and crumbly, is 
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reached at a depth between 20 and 30 inches, and this material con- 
tinues to a depth ranging from 35 to 40 inches, where it grades into 
mottled light-gray, red, and reddish-yellow fine sandy clay. In a 
few places, particularly in the vicinities of Joyner and Cabin Point 
School, areas are included, in which the fine sandy clay subsoil is 
reached at a depth of about 36 or 38 inches. The soil here is deeper 
than in the more typical areas, but it is a better agricultural soil 
than Norfolk fine sand. It is really a loamy fine sand. 

Norfolk fine sandy loam, deep phase, occurs in a large number of 
different-sized areas throughout all parts of the county. It adjoins 
or is entirely surrounded by-areas of Norfolk fine sandy loam. Some 
of the largest bodies of the deep phase are developed in the vicinity 
of Cabin Point School and south of that place, southeast of Sedley, 
and in the vicinity of Rivers Mill. 

The relief is almost level, undulating, or gently rolling. Natural 
surface drainage and internal drainage are good. 

Agriculturally, Norfolk fine sandy loam, deep phase, may be con- 
sidered an intermediate soil between Norfolk fine sandy loam and 
Norfolk fine sand. Soil of the deep phase produces peanuts of 
excellent quality, but the yields are slightly less than those obtained 
on typical Norfolk fine sandy loam under the same fertilization. 
Bright tobacco is grown on this soil, and a good quality of leaf is 
obtained. Tobacco is fertilized with from 500 to 800 pounds of a 
3-8-8, 3-8-5, or 4-8-4 mixture. Yields of cotton are low on the very 
deep soil, unless the land is heavily fertilized, and corn also pro- 
duces low yields. This soil is well suited to growing sweetpotatoes, 
watermelons, and early truck crops. It warms very quickly in the 
spring and responds readily to fertilization. Scuppernong grapes 
do well. 

Norfolk very fine sandy loam.—Norfolk very fine sandy loam is 
the finest textured and heaviest soil of the Norfolk series in South- 
hampton County. Because of its fine texture, it has a smooth vel- 
vety feel, as compared with the sandy loam or fine sandy loam. The 
surface soil is light-gray or grayish-yellow very fine sandy loam or 
loamy very fine sand to a depth of 6 or 8 inches, where it grades into 
pale-yellow very fine sandy loam which continues to a depth ranging 
from 10 to 15 inches. This material is underlain by yellow firm, but 
friable and brittle, heavy very fine sandy clay or clay loam. At a 
depth ranging from 30 to 40 inches, the material grades into mottled 
light-gray, yellow, or reddish-yellow rather heavy very fine sandy 
clay. The surface soil, on account of the presence of a high per- 
centage of very fine sand and silt, has a tendency to bake slightly and 
to clod to some extent, if not handled under proper moisture condi- 
tions. This soil does not warm so early or drain so quickly as the 
coarser soils, but it drains more quickly than Craven fine sandy loam. 

The largest areas are in the southwestern part of the county, in an 
almost continuous area from Arringdale to Hebron Church, broken 
only by narrow strips of meadow or swamp. Several small bodies 
occur throughout the western part of the county, and only a few 
small areas lie east of Nottoway River. The relief ranges from 
almost level to undulating or gently sloping. Practically all the 
land is naturally well drained. 
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_About 75 percent of the land is cleared and used for the produc- 
tion of cotton, peanuts, corn, and other farm crops. This soil is not 
too heavy to prevent its suitability for the production of high-quality 
peanuts, and a rather large acreage is devoted to this crop. Yields 
of peanuts, cotton, corn, and other farm. crops are about the same 
and in some places slightly better than those obtained on Norfolk 
fine sandy loam, The fertilizer treatment and cultural methods are 
the same as for that soil. 

In many places the surface soil is shallower than the surface soil 
of Norfolk fine sandy loam or Norfolk sandy loam. In areas of 
this soil having more sloping relief some surface erosion is notice- 
able where the land has been poorly managed, and locally the yellow 
very fine sandy clay subsoil is exposed. The fairly heavy subsoil 
does not allow rain water to penetrate so readily, and this probably 
accounts for the greater amount of surface erosion on the gentle 
slopes of this soil than on the other Norfolk soils. This soil can 
be built up to a high state of productivity, and this is easily main- 
tained, as both the surface soil and subsoil hold fertilizers and 
manures well. 

Norfolk sandy loam.—Norfolk sandy loam differs from Norfolk 
fine sandy loam mainly in the texture of both surface soil and sub- 
soil. It has a high content of medium sand and contains some coarse 
sand, which results in a slightly more porous soil than Norfolk fine 
sandy loam. In many places the medium and coarse sands are beaten 
out on the surface. The subsoil, which occurs at a depth ranging 
from 15 to 20 inches, is yellow friable and crumbly sandy clay. 

This soil occurs in a large area extending from a point west of 
Franklin and continuing in a northwesterly direction to Sedley. 
This area is about 7 miles long and ranges from one-half mile to 2 
miles in width. A fair-sized body lies in the vicinity of Bafile, an 
area lies about 21% miles east of Boykins, and a few small spots are 
scattered here and there throughout the county. The relief ranges 
from undulating to gently rolling, and the land becomes sloping 
where it borders the drainageways. All this soil is naturally well 
drained. 

About 60 percent of Norfolk sandy loam is cleared and cultivated, 
and practically the same crops are grown as on Norfolk fine sandy 
loam. Perhaps one-half of the cultivated land is devoted to the 
production of peanuts, and the greater part of the rest is used for 
growing cotton and corn. Under the same cultural methods and 
fertilization, yields are slightly less than those obtained on Norfolk 
fine sandy loam. The sandy loam is a desirable soil for the pro- 
duction of peanuts, cotton, and bright tobacco, also for growing 
garden vegetables, sweetpotatoes, soybeans, cowpeas, and rye. It is 
considered one of the good agricultural soils of the county. 

Norfolk fine sand.—Norfolk fine sand occurs mainly in rather 
wide continuous areas adjacent to the swamp on the east side of 
Nottoway River. Several bodies lie north of Three Creek, rather 
large areas are developed in the northeastern part of the county 
northeast and west of Burdette, and small areas are in the vicinities 
of Berlin and Ivor. 

Norfolk fine sand in cultivated fields consists of a 6- or 8-inch 
layer of light-gray or grayish-yellow fine sand underlain by yellow 
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or pale-yellow loose rather incoherent fine sand which extends to a 
depth ranging from 40 to 70 or more inches, and this, in turn, 1s 
underlain by grayish-yellow or creamy-white fine sand splotched 
with yellow and brownish yellow. Mottled gray, yellow, and brown 
fine sandy clay is present in most places at a depth ranging from 
50 to 70 inches. In a few places yellow or pale-yellow fine sandy 
clay is reached at a depth ranging from 30 to 40 inches. Included 
with mapped areas of this soil are a few small bodies of medium- or 
coarse-textured sand. Had this material occurred in larger areas it 
would have been mapped as Norfolk sand. 

All areas of Norfolk fine sand are naturally well drained. The 
relief ranges from almost level to gently slopping, with here and 
there some low ridges or knolls. About 90 percent of the land is 
forested to second-growth pine and some scrub oak. 

Only about 10 percent of this soil is farmed, and this comprises 
the areas of smoothest relief and those in which the sandy clay 
material is nearest the surface. Norfolk fine sand cannot be built up 
to the same state of productivity or maintained in a productive con- 
dition so easily as can Norfolk fine sandy loam. Both the surface 
soil] and subsoil are very porous and leachy, and fertilizers and 
manures readily disappear from the fine sand. Crop yields obtained 
on this soil are the lowest in the county with, perhaps, the excep- 
tion of those on Kalmia fine sand. A few peanuts, some corn, and 
cotton are grown. Yields of these crops,depend directly on the 
quantity of fertilizer applied and moisture conditions throughout the 
growing season. The greater part of Norfolk fine sand should 
remain in forest or be reforested. 

Ruston fine sandy loam.—Ruston fine sandy loam is a soil of 
small extent in Southampton County. It occurs in very small, widely 
scattered areas in the western part. It occupies slopes, narrow 
ridges, and knobs and is everywhere well drained. It is readily 
distinguished from the other soils because it has a red or reddish- 
yellow subsoil. 

The 4- to 6-inch surface layer is gray or grayish-yellow fine sandy 
loam or loamy fine sand. It is underlain by yellow or brownish- 
yellow fine sandy loam extending to a depth ranging from about 
12 to 15 inches. The subsoil is reddish-yellow, yellowish-red, or 
in some places yellowish-brown fine sandy clay which is friable and 
crumbly. On some slopes, where erosion has not been active, the 
covering of fine sandy loam may continue to a depth ranging from 
20 to 24 inches, whereas on others, where erosion has been active, 
the fine sandy loam surface soil is only a few inches thick. 

Owing to their small extent, spots of Orangeburg fine sandy loam 
and Cuthbert fine sandy loam have been included with this soil in 
mapping. In the spots of Orangeburg fine sandy loam the subsoil 
is red friable fine sandy clay, and the spots which have a reddish- 
yellow or reddish-brown heavy tough clay subsoil are Cuthbert 
fine sandy loam. These included soils occupy narrow ridges and 
epee. They are very noticeable along United States Highway 

o. 58. 

A large part of Ruston fine sandy loam and the included soils is 
forested with mixed pine and hardwoods, as the relief is not favor- 
able for general farming purposes. The areas of smoothest relief 
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are used mainly for the production of cotton and corn, and some 
peanuts are grown. The kind of fertilizer used and the cultural 
methods practiced are similar to those on Norfolk fine sandy loam. 
The areas of steeper relief, which include the spots of Orangeburg 
and Cuthbert soils, should remain in forest. 

Craven fine sandy loam.—Craven fine sandy loam is an interme- 
diate soil, in respect to drainage conditions and the color of the 
surface soil and subsoil, between Norfolk fine sandy loam and Lenoir 
fine sandy loam. It is easily distinguished from the Norfolk soil 
because of the heavier character of the subsoil as contrasted to the 
friable subsoil of the Norfolk soil. The surface soil, to a depth 
of 4 or 6 inches, is gray or light-gray loamy fine sand or fine sandy 
loam, which grades into pale-yellow fine sandy loam extending to a 
depth ranging from 10 to 15 inches. The true subsoil is yellow 
or pale-yellow heavy rather tough clay, which is slightly plastic 
under normal moisture conditions. It extends to a depth ranging 
from 24 to 30 inches. The underlying material is steel-gray or 
light-gray heavy plastic clay, mottled with rust brown and brownish 
yellow, extending to a depth of 60 or more inches. The subsoil 
and the underlying material are sufficiently heavy in texture and 
structure that they crack into irregular-shaped hard lumps on dry- 
ing. In some places the clay subsoil lies within 6 or 8 inches of 
the surface, particularly where surface erosion has taken place. 
Where this soil borders areas of Norfolk fine sandy loam, the surface 
soil is in general more sandy, and in some places the light loamy 
fine sand is from 15 to 20 inches thick over the heavy clay. Where 
this soil grades into Lenoir fine sandy loam or Lenoir very fine 
sandy loam, the subsoil contains considerable mottling of rust brown, 
yellow, and gray at a depth ranging from 15 to 20 inches. 

Included with this soil as mapped are small areas of Craven very 
fine sandy loam. These areas differ from Craven fine sandy loam 
in that the surface soil is of fine texture and contains considerable 
silt. The subsoil is about as heavy as that of the fine sandy loam 
but has a somewhat smoother feel, and in many places the yellow 
heavy clay is mottled with gray or rust brown at a depth of about 
20 inches. 

Craven fine sandy loam occurs mainly in the eastern part of the 
county, the largest areas lying north and south of Franklin, south- 
east of Sunbeam, and north of Berlin. The relief ranges from 
almost level and undulating to gently sloping, the more sloping areas 
occupying the breaks toward the streams. Natural surface drainage 
is good, except on the flatter areas, but the subsoil does not allow 
free passage of rain water. This soil does not warm so rapidly 
or drain so readily as Norfolk fine sandy loam, but it is better 
drained than the Lenoir soils. 

About 25 percent of the land has been cleared, much of which is 
used for cultivated crops. A few areas have been taken out of cul- 
tivation and have grown up to broomsedge. The forested areas sup- 
port second-growth pines, together with some oaks, sweetgum, maple, 
dogwood, and hickory. Corn, cotton, and peanuts are the principal 
crops. Corn yields from 25 to 35 bushels an acre and is usually 
fertilized with from 200 to 400 pounds of a 3-8-3 mixture and a 
side application of 75 to 100 pounds of nitrate of soda when the 
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corn is from 2 to 3 feet high. Cotton yields from one-third to 1 bale 
and receives from 400 to 600 pounds of 4-8-4 or 3-8-8 fertilizer. 
Peanuts yield well, but the quality is said to be not quite so good 
as that of peanuts grown on the Norfolk soils. Soybeans do well, 
especially following a crop that has been well fertilized. On the 
more sandy areas sweetpotatoes give good returns. 

Craven fine sandy loam may be considered as good a soil as 
Norfolk fine sandy loam for the production of corn, soybeans, and, 
in some places, cotton, but for the production of peanuts, early gar- 
den vegetables, and crops which require early spring planting, it is 
less desirable. Methods suggested for the improvement of Norfolk 
fine sandy loam apply equally well to Craven fine sandy loam. 

Moyock fine sandy loam.—The surface soil of Moyock fine sandy 
loam is gray or grayish-brown loamy fine sand or light fine sandy 
loam to a depth of about 6 inches, where it grades into grayish- 
yellow fine sandy loam extending to a depth ranging from 10 to 15 
inches, This is underlain by light-gray or pale grayish-yellow heavy 
fine sandy loam or light fine sandy clay mottled with bright yellow, 
light gray, and rust brown, and this, in turn, at a depth ranging from 
30 to 40 inches, grades into mottled light-gray, steel-gray, and yellow 
fine sandy loam or loamy fine sand. Throughout the soil mass the 
soil material is friable and dominantly mealy, although the subsoil 
in places contains a noticeable quantity of fine sandy clay or clay. 

Moyock fine sandy loam is developed in all parts of the county, 
in areas ranging from very small to rather large. The largest are 
in the northeastern part in the vicinity of Vicksville, north of Dory, 
around Sadlers Crossroads, around Unity, and north of Baffle; in the 
northern part around Sebrell and Jones School; and fair-sized areas 
are in the southern and southwestern parts, in the vicinities of Gum 
and Newsoms, east of Rising Star School, and south of Capron. 
Many small areas are scattered throughout the county. The relief 
ranges from almost level to undulating and very gently sloping. 
Although the land is flat in many places, drainage is fair, owing to 
the open structure of the subsoil. Drainage is poorer, however, than 
that of the other members of the light-colored well-drained soils, 
with the exception of Onslow fine sandy loam. 

About 20 percent of the total acreage of Moyock fine sandy loam 
is farmed, and the remainder consists of cut-over land, some of 
which supports a good stand of second-growth pine, and in other 
places pine and beech, together with some oaks, dogwood, maple, 
and hickory, grow. In a few fields, which recently have been taken 
out of cultivation, broomsedge and very small pines are coming in. 

Cotton, corn, and peanuts are the main crops on this soil. The 
yields are slightly less than those obtained on Norfolk fine sandy 
loam under the same fertilizer applications and cultural methods. 
Corn yields from 20 to 25 bushels an acre and is usually given froin 
300 to 400 pounds of 3-8-3 or 4-84 fertilizer. Cotton yields from 
one-fourth to three-fourths bale and is fertilized with from 200 to 
500 pounds of 4-8-4 fertilizer. A few sweetpotatoes are grown, and 
these are fertilized with from 600 to 800 pounds of a 5-7-5 mixture. 
Cotton gives the best returns on this soil during ordinarily dry 
seasons. Soybeans do well. Peanuts give fairly good yields, but 
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the quality is not so desirable as that of peanuts grown on Norfolk 
fine sandy loam. In other sections of eastern Virginia, Moyock 
fine sandy loam is excellently adapted to the production of kale, 
cabbage, turnip greens, spinach, and other leafy vegetables, and 
this soil probably could be used for the production of the same 
crops in Southampton County. 

Moyock sandy loam.—Moyock sandy loam is of small extent. 
Several fair-sized areas are at Franklin, south of Baffle, about 2 
miles east of Boykins and east of Courtland; and small areas lie 
east of Ivor, south of Berlin, and scattered here and there through- 
out the county. This soil occupies almost level, undulating, and 
gently sloping relief and is fairly well drained. 

Moyock sandy loam differs from Moyock fine sandy loam mainly, 
in that it is coarser in texture and has a somewhat thicker surface 
soil. The subsoil is coarser and in some places is slightly more 
friable than that of Moyock fine sandy loam. 

About 20 percent of Moyock sandy loam is under cultivation and 
is used for the production of corn, cotton, and peanuts. The yields, 
with the same quantities of fertilizer applied and under the same 
cultural methods, are about the same or slightly smaller than those 
obtained on Moyock fine sandy loam. 

Onslow fine sandy loam.—Onslow fine sandy loam is character- 
ized in many places by a so-called “hardpan” or brown-stained layer 
near the surface. The surface soil, to a depth ranging from 4 to 
10 inches, is gray or grayish-brown loamy fine sand or fine sandy 
loam. Beneath this, in wooded areas, is a dark-brown compact 
slightly cemented fine sandy layer ranging in thickness from 1 inch 
to 8 or more inches. This is locally called a hardpan. In plowed 
fields, the hardpan layer, where it occurred within plow depth, was 
broken up, and as a result a few small brown soft pebbles or con- 
cretions are present on the surface and mixed with the soil. In some 
fields, the hardpan evidently has been broken up and so disseminated 
through continuous cultivation that no evidence of it remains. The 
subsoil is pale grayish-yellow friable heavy fine sandy loam or fine 
sandy clay, having a distinct olive-green cast and extending to a 
depth ranging from 24 to 30 inches. It is friable and crumbly 
when dry but slightly sticky when wet. In most places below this 
depth the material is mottled with rust brown or brownish yellow 
and light gray. At a depth ranging from 35 to 40 inches the mate- 
rial becomes lighter in texture and in places grades into ash-gray 
loamy fine sand or light fine sandy loam, with bright-yellow 
mottles. 

In many places the so-called “hardpan” is merely brown slightly 
compact friable fine sand or silt loam, from 1 to 3 inches thick. 
The thickness, hardness, and compactness of this layer are not uni- 
form. The cementing material is either iron or organic matter, 
organic matter apparently predominating. 

Included with Onslow fine sandy loam are a few small areas of 
Onslow loamy fine sand. Such areas have a surface layer of gray 
loamy fine sand, a brown-stained layer at a depth of 6 or 8 inches, 
and beneath this pale grayish-yellow loamy fine sand or fine sandy 
loam. In some wooded areas the surface is covered to a slight depth 
with leafmold, or the topmost 1 or 2 inches of the soil is grayish 
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brown, owing to the presence of a slight quantity of organic matter. 

Onslow fine sandy loam occurs in several fair-sized areas in the 
northeastern and southern parts of the county. Some of the largest 
bodies are in the vicinity of Sands, north and west of Newsoms, 
and north and west of Sedley; and small areas occur north of Joy- 
ners Bridge and at Oak Grove School. The relief ranges from 
level to gently rolling, and in many places open ditches are necessary 
for adequate drainage. 

Probably not more than 20 percent of this soil is cultivated, and 
the remainder is forested to second-growth pine, together with some 
oak, beech, gum, maple, dogwood, and hickory. Corn, cotton, and 
peanuts are the principal crops grown, and a few sweetpotatoes, 
soybeans, and garden vegetables are produced. The fertilizer 
treatment, cultural methods, and yields of crops are similar to those 
on Moyock fine sandy loam. In a few places where the brown 
hardpan layer has not been broken up and lies immediately below 
the plow depth, yields are somewhat lower, because the hardpan 
prevents the movement of soil moisture. In many places this soil 
resembles Moyock fine sandy loam, and the two soils have about 
the same agricultural value for the production of cotton, corn, and 
peanuts. Onslow fine sandy loam is not quite so well suited to the 
production of truck crops as is the Moyock soil. 

Wickham fine sandy loam.—Wickham fine sandy loam in culti- 
vated fields has a 5- to 8-inch surface soil ranging from reddish- 
brown to grayish-brown fine sandy loam. The color depends largely 
on the depth of plowing and the content of organic matter. In 
places where sheet erosion has been active reddish-brown spots are 
noticeable in the cultivated fields. The subsoil, to a depth ranging 
from 30 to 50 inches, is yellowish-red or brownish-red friable or 
rather stiff clay or heavy fine sandy clay. This material grades 
into yellow, reddish-yellow, or somewhat brown loamy sand contain- 
ing a noticeable quantity of small rounded quartz gravel. Through- 
out the subsoil is a noticeable quantity of finely divided mica scales, 
and in some places these are present in such quantities as to give the 
material a slightly slick feel when rubbed between the fingers. 

Included with Wickham fine sandy loam are small areas in which 
the fine sandy loam surface soil continues to a depth of 30 inches. 
Such areas, had they been more extensive, would have been mapped 
as a deep phase of this soil. In a few other places the reddish- 
brown clay is nearer the surface and is even exposed by plowing. 

Wickham fine sandy loam occurs only in the southwestern part of 
the county. It is developed on the second bottoms, or terraces, bor- 
dering Congaree silty clay loam along Meherrin River. The largest 
areas are in the vicinity of Hugo, south of Little Texas, and south- 
east of Branchville. 

The relief ranges from almost level to undulating. Areas of this 
soil lie slightly lower than the general level of the upland soils with 
which it is associated and considerably higher than Congaree silty 
aay pam. The land is naturally well drained and is seldom over- 

owed, 

Practically all of Wickham fine sandy loam is under cultivation, 
and it is regarded as one of the strongest farming soils in the county. 
In favorable seasons cotton produces from one-half bale to 114 bales 
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an acre. It is fertilized with from 400 to 800 pounds of 3-8-3 or 
4-8-4 fertilizer. Acre yields of corn range from 25 to 45 bushels, 
and land for this crop is usually given a light application of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Some peanuts are grown and yield from about 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds an acre. The fertilizer commonly used on pea- 
nuts is about 400 pounds of a 2-8-2 mixture, together with some land 
plaster. A top dressing of nitrate of soda, in quantities ranging 
from 75 to 150 pounds an acre, is applied to cotton and corn. Some 
soybeans, cowpeas, and clover are grown for feed and for hay. 

This soil can be improved by turning under cowpeas, clover, and 
liberal applications of barnyard manure. Winter cover crops, such 
as rye, oats, vetch, or crimson clover, can be grown for green manure, 
and the usual crop of cotton can be produced the following summer. 
The incorporation of vegetable matter will result in increased yields 
of both cotton and corn. This soil can be built up to a fair state of 
productivity. 

Altavista fine sandy loam.—Altavista fine sandy loam occurs in 
several small areas in close association with Wickham fine sandy 
loam, in most places lying between the Wickham soil and the flat 
upland soils. The largest body is about 1 mile southwest of Branch- 
ville, and areas are developed on the second bottoms and terraces 
along Meherrin River. The relief is almost level or undulating, and 
most of the land is slightly flatter than Wickham fine sandy loam. 
Drainage is only fair. 

The surface soil of Altavista fine sandy loam is light-gray fine 
sandy loam, to a depth of about 4 or 6 inches, underlain by yellow 
heavy fine sandy loam to a depth of about 8 or 10 inches. The sub- 
soil is yellow fairly heavy, but moderately friable, clay containing 
a small quantity of fine mica particles. This material may continue 
downward to a depth of 30 or more inches or it may grade, at a depth 
ranging from 15 to 20 inches, into an ocherous-yellow, mottled with 
light gray, heavy very fine sandy clay or clay. In all areas the lower 
part of the subsoil shows considerable gray and yellow mottling. 
In a few places the light-gray loamy fine sand may extend to a depth 
of 12 or 15 inches. The subsoil in general is lighter in texture and 
more friable than the subsoil of Wickham fine sandy loam. 

Altavista fine sandy loam is used for the production of the same 
crops as is Wickham fine sandy loam, but crop yields are somewhat 
lower under the same fertilizer treatment and cultural methods. 
This soil is deficient in organic matter, as indicated by its light color, 
and this material can best be supplied by turning under green- 
manure crops or by the addition of barnyard manure. Open ditches 
are necessary to drain the more level areas of this soil. 

Kalmia fine sandy loam.—Kalmia fine sandy loam is one of the 
small and agriculturally unimportant soils in this county. The 
largest areas are along Three Creek west and northeast of Adams 
Grove and at the mouth of Three Creek north of Carey Bridge. 
This soil is developed on the terraces, or second bottoms, at an ele- 
vation ranging from a few feet to 20 feet above the normal water 
level of the streams. It lies above overflow. The relief is nearly 
level or gently sloping, and natural drainage is good. 

Kalmia fine sandy Toam consists of gray or light-gray loamy fine 
sand to a depth of 4 or 6 inches. This is underlain by yellow loamy 
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fine sand which continues to a depth ranging from 12 to 20 inches. 
The subsoil is yellow friable and crumbly fine sandy clay to a 
depth ranging from about 30 to 36 inches, and below this depth 
it contains some mottlings of light gray and rust brown. In places 
the subsoil grades into grayish-white fine sand carrying some gravel, 
and in other places it consists of beds of stratified sand and coarse 
gravel. In a few places the light-textured gray loamy fine sand 
extends to a depth of 30 or 34 inches, where it rests on yellow fine 
sandy clay. In a few places, the surface soil is medium loamy fine 
sand, 

This is considered a fair soil for the production of cotton, peanuts, 
and garden vegetables. Only about 40 or 50 percent of the land 
is cultivated, and the rest is wooded. The tree growth consists 
largely of pine, beech, birch, various oaks, a few hickory, and some 
scattered dogwood and holly trees. 

Cotton, peanuts, and corn are the principal crops. They are fer- 
tilized and handled in about the same way as the same crops on 
Norfolk fine sandy loam, but yields are slightly less. Considered as 
a whole, Kalmia fine sandy loam is not so good an agricultural soil 
as Norfolk fine sandy loam. 

Kalmia fine sand.—The 5- to 8-inch surface soil of Kalmia fine 
sand is light-gray or grayish-yellow fine sand. It is underlain b 
yellow or pale-yellow rather loose and incoherent fine sand whic 
extends to a depth of 40 or more inches. In a few places the lower 
part of the subsoil is grayish-yellow or light-gray fine sand under- 
Jain by lighi-gray or yellow sticky fine sandy clay which varies 
considerably in color. 

This soil occurs in scattered areas and narrow long strips along 
Three Creek, Blackwater River, and Nottoway River. The soil is 
developed on the second bottoms, or terraces, along the larger 
streams. Some of the largest areas are in the vicinity of Arringdale, 
north and south of Carey Bridge, northwest of Courtland, in the 
vicinity of and north of Franklin, and in the extreme northeastern 
part of the county. The relief ranges from almost level to undu- 
lating, with here and there some gently sloping areas. All the 
land is naturally well drained. 

Only a small proportion of this land is under cultivation. Some 
areas formerly cultivated are grown up to old-field pine, and some 
of the cut-over areas are now forested with old-field pine and loblolly 
pine, together with a few small oaks and sweetgums. The land under 
cultivation requires heavy fertilization, as the soil is naturally low 
in fertility, and it is so porous that fertilizers and manures leach 
from it quickly, making it almost impossible to build it up to even a 
fair state of productivity, as can be done with Kalmia fine sandy 
loam. Under present economic conditions the best use for Kalmia 
fine sand is forestry. 


LIGHT-COLORED POORLY DRAINED SOILS 


The group of light-colored poorly drained soils includes the 
Bladen, Lenoir, Congaree, and Roanoke soils and covers 11.7 percent 
of the total area of the county. Loblolly pine, various oaks, sweet- 
gum, maple, and black gum are the principal trees growing on these 
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soils. The undergrowth, consisting mainly of myrtle, gallberry, bay, 
dogwood, and reeds, is much more dense than that on the well- 
drained soils. These light-colored poorly drained soils are less im- 
portant agriculturally and much less extensive than the well-drained 
soils. They occur mainly on the flatter areas in the southwestern 
and northeastern parts of the county and in a belt across the central 
part. Congaree silty clay loam occurs on the flood plain of Meherrin 
River, and Roanoke very fine sandy loam is a poorly drained soil 
of the second bottoms along the same stream. 

The relief of these soils ranges from that of the broad smooth flat 
areas of the Bladen soils to that of the undulating areas of the 
Lenoir soils. As the group name implies, these soils are naturally 
poorly drained, particularly the Bladen soils which occur in large 
level areas where natural drainageways are lacking or only poorly 
defined. All these soils must be drained artificially before they can 
be successfully cropped. Because of the heavy character of the 
subsoils, open ditches are very satisfactory, as the walls stand up 
well for long periods. 

The soils of this group are deficient in organic matter, but, on the 
whole, they have a higher content and are naturally richer in other 
plant nutrients than are the well-drained soils. 

These soils have light-colored surface soils that range from fine 
sandy loam to clay loam and clay, and the subsoils are heavy slightly 
plastic tough clays. The heavier soils, Bladen silty clay loam, Lenoir 
clay, and Lenoir silty clay loam, are used but little for growing 
crops, because they are hard to cultivate and are not fitted to the 
cropping system in general practice. Because of their heavy charac- 
ter and poor drainage, the soils of this group are late. They do not 
warm nearly so early as the well-drained soils, and they cannot 
be cultivated so soon after rains. Farther south, where the growing 
season is longer, they are good cotton soils, but in this county cotton 
does better on the well-drained soils because they are much earlier. 

Good yields of peanuts may be produced on the Lenoir soils, but 
the quality is poor. The soils of this group are considered best 
fitted for growing corn, soybeans, and sweetpotatoes. They are also 
used for the production of peanuts and cotton, because these crops 
meet the needs of the farmers for cash crops. 

Only a very small proportion of the land occupied by these soils 
is under cultivation, and the rest is cut-over forest land. 

Lenoir fine sandy loam.—The 6-inch surface layer of Lenoir fine 
sandy loam in cultivated fields consists of gray or grayish-brown 
fine sandy loam. It is underlain by grayish-yellow or light-gray, 
generally mottled with brownish-yellow, fine sandy loam which con- 
tinues to a depth ranging from 9 to 12 inches. This layer, in turn, 
is underlain by steel-gray rather heavy clay, mottled with yellowish 
brown and yellow, which continues to a depth ranging from 30 to 
40 inches, where it grades into light-gray clay, mottled with yellow, 
rust brown, and in a few places reddish brown. The subsoil is 
somewhat plastic when wet but on drying breaks into irregular- 
shaped lumps which are hard to crush between the fingers. In a 
few places the upper part of the subsoil is yellow heavy clay a few 
inches thick, which is underlain by the typical subsoil described 
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above. In some of the flatter and more poorly drained areas the 
gray color is very pronounced, although mottles of rust brown are 
common. 

This soil occurs in large irregular-shaped bodies in the northeastern 
und southeastern parts of the county. Some of the largest areas are 
north, east, and south of Ivor, east and south of Corinth, in the 
vicinity and west of Sedley, and east and southeast of Sunbeam, 
and several small bodies are in other parts of the county. Geo- 
graphically this soil is closely associated with the Craven and Nor- 
folk soils, and in some places it lies between the Bladen soils and 
the well-drained soils. The relief ranges from almost level to gently 
undulating. Surface drainage is fair on the more gently sloping 
areas but is poor on the flatter areas, and open ditches are necessary 
to carry off the excess rain water. The heavier character of the 
subsoil does not allow free passage of water. This soil is not so 
well drained as Norfolk fine sandy loam or Craven fine sandy loam 
and does not warm so quickly in the spring or drain so readily. 
It is, however, the best drained soil in the group of light-colored 
poorly drained soils, and a larger proportion of the land is cultivated 
than of any other soil in the group. 

About 25 or 30 percent of the total area of Lenoir fine sandy loam 
is farmed, and the common crops—peanuts, cotton, corn, and soy- 
beans—are produced. Average yields of corn and soybeans are in 
general higher, with the same fertilizer applications and under like 
cultural methods, than those obtained on the Norfolk soil. Acre 
yields of corn range from 15 to 30 bushels, with an application rang- 
ing from 200 to 300 pounds of 3-8-3 or 4-8-4 fertilizer. Cotton 
yields from one-half to three-fourths bale an acre depending on the 
season, and it is usually given from 300 to 500 pounds of 3-8-3 or 
4-8-4 fertilizer to the acre. The best yields are obtained in an 
ordinarily dry year. Both corn and cotton are given a side appli- 
cation of about 75 to 100 pounds an acre of nitrate of soda. In wet 
seasons this soil is not so desirable for growing cotton. A rather 
large acreage is devoted to peanuts, acre yields of which range from 
one-half to 1 ton or more. Land plaster, at a rate ranging from 
300 to 600 pounds an acre, is usually applied at blooming time, and 
from 300 to 500 pounds of 2-8-4 fertilizer are applied just before 
the peanuts are planted. It is said that peanuts grown on Lenoir 
fine sandy loam are not of so high quantity as those grown on the 
Norfoik and Craven soils. Soybeans do well on this soil, especially 
when they are fertilized or manured. A few sweetpotatoes and some 
garden vegetables are produced. 

Lenoir very fine sandy loam.—Lenoir very fine sandy loam, 
throughout the surface soil and subsoil, is similar in color to Lenoir 
sandy loam, but the surface soil is finer in texture and shallower, 
that 1s, the clay subsoil is nearer the surface. The surface soil con- 
tains a high percentage of very fine sand and silt, and this results 
in a rather heavy material which has a tendency to clod unless 
plowed under proper moisture conditions. 

This soil occurs in many areas scattered throughout the south- 
western and eastern parts of the county and in a belt across the cen- 
tral part. Some of the largest bodies are between Branchville and 
White School, north and south of Sebrell, southwest of Unity, in the 
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vicinity of Franklin, northeast and east of Sunbeam, and east of 
Courtland. The relief, in general, is almost level or undulating, and 
in a few places it is gently sloping. Because of the dominantly flat 
relief and the very fine texture, rain water does not drain readily 
from this soil, and the land does not warm up so quickly as do the 
fine sandy loams which are more sloping. Natural surface drainage 
is poor, but artificial drainage may be established by means of open 
ditches, as the ditch banks stand up well in the heavy clay subsoil. 

Included with this soil as mapped is a small area of light-gray 
loamy very fine sand underlain by light-gray or almost white com- 
pact very fine sandy clay containing mottles of yellow and brown. 
Both the surface soil and subsoil are lighter in color and texture than 
typical Lenoir very fine sandy loam. Such areas occur in the vicinity 
of Galilee Church north of Branchville. 

Only about 10 percent of this soil is under cultivation. Perhaps 
20 percent of the cultivated land is used for cotton, 50 percent for 
corn and soybeans, and the rest for hay and other crops. A few 
peanuts are grown, but they do not do so well on account of the heavy 
character of the soil. Yields of cotton, corn, and soybeans are about 
as good as those obtained on Lenoir fine sandy loam under the same 
fertilization and cultural methods. This soil is not quite so easy to 
handle as the better drained Lenoir fine sandy loam because it has a 
tendency to break into lumps, unless plowed under proper moisture 
conditions, and to run together when wet. Inherently it is as good 
a soil as Lenoir fine sandy loam, and it can be improved by better 
drainage and the application of lime. 

Lenoir silty clay loam.—Lenoir silty clay loam is intermediate 
in texture between Lenoir very fine sandy loam and Lenoir clay. 
The surface soil, to a depth of about 6 inches, is gray or pale grayish- 

ellow silty clay loam. It is underlain by grayish-yellow rather 

eavy and tough silty clay or clay, mottled with light gray and 
brownish yellow, which extends to a depth ranging from 25 to 30 
inches. Below this is light-gray or steel-gray heavy clay or silty 
clay, mottled with brownish yellow or rust brown. In a few places 
the topmost 2 or 8 inches of the surface soil contain a large quantity 
of very fine sand. On the more sloping areas the surface soil is more 
yellowish gray, whereas in the flatter and more poorly drained areas 
it is light gray or almost white. oo. 

This soil is developed in fair-sized areas in the vicinities of 
Branchville and Boykins. Two rather large bodies are in the eastern 
part of the county, one of them east of Holmes School and the other 
occupying a long narrow strip about 214 miles west of Franklin. 
The relief ranges from almost level to undulating and gently sloping. 
From the more gently sloping areas, rain water runs off fairly 
well, but the flatter areas are poorly drained. Internal drainage of 
both surface soil and subsoil 1s poor, owing to the heavy character 
of the material. 

Most of this soil is forested to second-growth old-field pine and 
loblolly pine, together with considerable swamp white oak and 
sweetgum. <A very small proportion of the land has been cleared 
and farmed. Crop yields are generally low. The best use for this 
soil under present conditions is forestry. Moisture conditions are 
not favorable for the production of good pasture grasses throughout 
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the summer and early fall, and the land is difficult to cultivate 
because of its heavy texture and its tendency to clod when plowed 
and to run together when wet. 

Lenoir clay.—Lenoir clay differs mainly from the other types of 
the Lenoir series in that both surface soil and subsoil are extremely 
heavy in texture. The 2-inch surface layer, in wooded areas, is 
dark-gray or grayish-brown silty clay loam or clay. It is underlain 
by pale grayish-yellow clay or silty clay, extending to a depth of 4 
or 6 inches. This material grades into drab or light-gray very heavy 
tough clay or silty clay, mottled with bright yellow. In most places, 
below a depth of 30 inches, the material is light-gray heavy tough 
clay mottled with brownish yellow or rust brown. 

Only one area of Lenoir clay, including 448 acres about 2 miles 
north of Franklin, is mapped. The relief, in general, ranges from 
almost level to slightly undulating and to gently sloping where the 
land borders the natural drainageways. Water remains on the sur- 
face of the more level areas for a rather long time after rains because 
it does not sink into the soil readily, but on the undulating areas it 
runs off rather rapidly. 

None of this soil is under cultivation. The land supports a forest 
growth of shortleaf and longleaf pines, together with many varieties 
of oaks and some sweetgum. The chief value of the land is for the 
stand of merchantable timber. This soil should remain in forest, 
because, if the land were cleared, it would be very difficult to culti- 
vate on account of the heavy character of both surface soil and sub- 
soil, and, in addition, moisture conditions are not favorable for the 
production of farm crops. 

Bladen very fine sandy ]loam.—The surface soil of Bladen very 
fine sandy loam, to a depth of 4 or 6 inches, is dark-gray or grayish- 
brown mellow and friable very fine sandy loam. This material is 
underlain by a thin layer of light-gray, mottled with brownish yellow 
or rust brown, very fine sandy clay or heavy very fine sandy loam. 
The subsoil is light-gray or steel-gray, mottled or streaked with 
brownish yellow, heavy plastic clay or very fine sandy clay, extend- 
ing to a depth ranging from 50 to 60 inches, where it grades into 
steel-gray or light-gray heavy plastic clay. In a few places the 
lower part of the subsoil is not quite so heavy or plastic. Locally, 
the surface soil is grayish-brown loam or fine sandy loam, under- 
lain by material of the same character as that underlying Bladen 
very fine sandy loam. 

Bladen very fine sandy loam occurs in several fair-sized areas in 
the southeastern and northeastern parts of the county. The largest 
bodies are at Ivor, southwest of Franklin, in the vicinity of River- 
dale, east of Gum, and east of Courtland, and a few small areas are 
scattered over the county. 

This soil is developed in flat, almost level, areas. Natural surface 
drainage is poor, and water runs off very slowly. The heavy char- 
acter of the subsoil does not allow rapid internal movement of water. 
All this land requires artificial drainage before it can be used for 
the production of cultivated crops, and the ditch banks, because of 
the heavy character of the clay subsoil, stand up remarkably well. 

Only a very small proportion of the land has been cleared and cul- 
tivated. Some areas have been cleared or partly cleared and are used 
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for pasture grasses. One dairy farm contains some Bladen very fine 
sandy loam which is considered excellent pasture land. This is con- 
sidered one of the best soils in the county for the production of hay, 
corn, and soybeans. Corn yields from 20 to 40 bushels an acre where 
from 200 to 800 pounds of 8-8-8 or 4-8-4 fertilizer, together with a 
side application of nitrate of soda, is applied. Soybeans are either 
grown alone or with corn. Owing to the naturally poor drainage and 
the heavy character of the soil, particularly the subsoil, the land does 
not. produce so good a crop of peanuts as the lighter textured and 
better drained soils. It is a rather late soil for growing cotton, but it 
is well suited to the production of potatoes. 

Bladen silty clay loam—Bladen silty clay loam is one of the 
inextensive and agriculturally unimportant soils. It occurs in sev- 
eral small bodies southwest and southeast of Boykins, southwest of 
Franklin, and in other localities. It occupies level areas or slight 
depressions. Both the natural surface drainage and internal drain- 
age are poor, owing to the flat relief and the heavy character of the 
subsoil. 

The 6- or 8-inch surface soil is dark-gray or grayish-brown silty 
clay loam. It is underlain by light-gray or steel-gray, mottled or 
streaked with brownish yellow, heavy plastic clay or silty clay, which 
extends to a depth ranging from 3 to 4 feet, where the steel-gray 
color becomes more prominent. 

Only small areas of this soil have been cleared or partly cleared 
and used for permanent pasture. The soil produces as good grass 
as, or, perhaps, makes a better sod for pasture than any other soil in 
the county. The cleared areas have been artificially drained by open 
ditches, the banks of which stand up well, owing to the heavy char- 
acter of the subsoil. In clearing this land for pasture it is not nec- 
essary to cut out all the trees, but all the underbrush and most of the 
trees should be removed, and a few scattered trees to serve as shade 
for the cattle should be left. Under present conditions the best use 
for Bladen silty clay loam is for pasture or forestry, because the 
land is difficult to cultivate and is very poorly drained. 

Roanoke very fine sandy loam.—Roanoke very fine sandy loam 
occurs in a few small areas and narrow strips on the second bottoms, 
or terraces, in close association with the Wickham and Altavista soils, 
along Meherrin River. The relief is level or very gently sloping, 
with slight depressions in places. This is the most poorly drained 
soil on the second bottoms, or terraces. 

Roanoke very fine sandy loam, to a depth of 6 or 8 inches, is 
brownish-gray or gray mottled with brown very fine sandy loam. 
This is underlain by a layer of light-gray or almost white heavy fine 
sandy loam mottled with yellow and brown, which in most places is 
only a few inches thick. Beneath it is the true subsoil of drab or 
steel-gray, mottled with yellow or rust brown, heavy rather imper- 
vious tough clay which extends to a depth ranging from 3 to 4 feet. 
In a few places the lower part of the subsoil contains some faint red 
mottlings. The subsoil is underlain by light-gray compact very fine 
sandy clay, silty clay, or clay, which is only faintly mottled with 
grayish yellow or brownish yellow and which is rather crumbly when 
rubbed between the fingers. 
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Practically none of this land is under cultivation. The original 
timber growth has been cut, and the second growth consists of swamp 
white oak, willow oak, sweetgum, maple, ash, and some hickory. The 
best use for this soil is for forestry or pasture. 

Congaree silty clay loam.—The surface soil of Congaree silty 
clay loam is brown, grayish-brown, or yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam to a depth ranging from 8 to 12 inches. It is underlain by 
light-brown or yellowish-brown and in some places reddish-brown 
silty clay which extends to a depth ranging from 20 to 40 or more 
inches. This material grades into mottled light-gray and rust- 
brown silty clay. Fine mica scales are noticeable from the surface 
down, and in some places they give the soil a slightly slick feel when 
rubbed between the fingers. In a few places the old root channels 
or worm burrows have been filled with gray or dark-gray material 
which has been washed in. In a few places the soil is mottled 
brown and gray silty clay loam underlain by mottled gray and rust- 
brown silty clay. Soil of this character occurs in the old sloughs or 
narrow depressions, which are under water a part of the time. Most 
of these low areas support a growth of cypress trees. 

Congaree silty clay loam occurs in large areas in the western part 
of the county along Meherrin River. The land lies only a few feet 
above the normal water level of the stream, and it is subject to fre- 
quent overflows. It would require some diking to prevent the water 
from the river flooding the greater part of it. In some places the 
soil lies slightly higher, and some of it has been cleared and culti- 
vated to corn. Such areas produce a luxuriant growth of wild 
grasses and afford excellent pasture for cattle. 

This is naturally one of the most fertile soils in the county—that 
is, it contains a fairly high percentage of nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium, but—because of its susceptibility to frequent overflow 
and consequent likelihood of damage to crops, only a very small 
proportion is farmed. It is one of the most productive soils for corn 
and grasses. Acre yields of corn range from 30 to 60 bushels with- 
out any fertilization. 

The forest growth consists of mixed hardwoods, gums, maple, ash, 
swamp white oak, red oak, sycamore, birch, and beech. 


DARK-COLORED POORLY DRAINED SOILS 


The group of dark-colored poorly drained soils includes Ports- 
mouth fine sandy loam, meadow, and swamp. With the exception of 
a very small proportion of Portsmouth fine sandy loam these soils 
are not farmed, This is an inextensive group of soils covering 83.7 
square miles, or only 13.9 percent of the total area of the county. 
Portsmouth fine sandy loam occurs in scattered small areas, meadow 
occurs mostly along the smaller drainageways, and swamp lies along 
the larger streams. After being artificially drained these soils re- 
quire heavy applications of lime to counteract their naturally acid 
condition. The same soils in other sections have been drained and 
limed and are used for the production of corn, soybeans, and various 
truck crops, but, considering present economic conditions in this 
county, these soils are best adapted to their present use for growing 

Trees, 
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Portsmouth fine sandy loam.—The 8- to 15-inch surface soil of 
Portsmouth fine sandy loam is dark-gray or black fine sandy loam 
high in organic matter which consists of partly decomposed vege- 
table matter that has accumulated over long periods, when the areas 
were in an even more swampy condition than at present. This layer 
is underlain by gray fine sandy loam or slightly sticky fine sandy 
loam, which at a depth ranging from 20 to 24 inches, grades into 
light-gray, mottled with yellow or rust brown, fine sandy clay or 
heavy fine sandy loam, continuing to a depth ranging from 3 to 4 
feet. Included with this soil as mapped are small areas of black 
loam underlain by mottled light-gray and yellow or brownish-yellow 
sandy clay. In a few other places a layer of black fine sand, or sand 
containing a large quantity of organic matter and ranging in thick- 
ness from 10 to 20 inches, is underlain by light-gray fine sand. 

Portsmouth fine sandy loam occurs in a Jarge number of small 
areas throughout the southern and eastern parts of the county. 
Some of the largest bodies are along both sides of Nottoway River 
in the southeastern part. 

The relief is almost level or flat, and natural drainage is poor. 
Artificial drainage is necessary to reclaim this soil for agricultural 
purposes. Only a very small proportion of the land is cultivated, 
and the rest is forested with pines, gums, and a few other hardwood 
trees. On the cultivated areas corn, cotton, and soybeans are pro- 
duced. Cotton yields about one-half bale an acre where from 300 to 
400 pounds of 3-8-3 or 4-8-4 fertilizer are applied. Yields of corn 
range from about 20 to 40 bushels, depending on the fertilization and 
whether or not the land has been properly farmed and limed. Soy- 
beans are usually planted with corn. 

Meadow.—Meadow occurs mainly in narrow strips along the upper 
reaches of the small streams and branches. It represents a soil con- 
dition rather than a definite soil type. The material is variable in 
texture, color, and structure, ranging from clay loam or silt loam to 
fine sandy loam and even fine sand in some places. The color ranges 
from gray to almost, black. 

Meadow lies at only a slight elevation above the normal water level 
of the streams, and in some places the stream channel is not well 
defined. Water remains on the surface during rainy seasons, and 
much of the land is saturated the greater part of the time. It sup- 
ports a growth of gums, alder, and a few pines. None of it is cul- 
tivated. A few spots here and there have been cleared or partly 
cleared and are used for pasture during the summer. If this land 
were partly cleared—that is, if the underbrush were removed and 
the land partly drained—practically all of it, except the more sandy 
areas, would furnish good summer pasture. 

Swamp.—Swamp occupies first bottoms along many of the large 
and small streams, and it consists of alluvial material deposited dur- 
ing overflows. This land is subject to frequent overflow and is cov- 
ered with water the greater part of the year. It is variable in 
texture, structure, and color, but most of it is dark-gray or black 
loam or fine sandy loam, below which the material is mottled gray, 
yellow, and brown heavy sandy clay or silty clay. In some places 
swamp includes mucky or peaty material which consists of brown 
partlv decayed vegetable matter, together with some mineral matter. 
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Swamp covers an area of 63.4 square miles. The largest body les 
along Nottoway River in a continuous belt ranging from one-fourth 
to 1 mile in width. Other large areas are along Blackwater River, 
Assamoosick Swamp, Three Creek, and Tarrara Creek. 

This land lies so slightly above the normal water level of the 
streams, and in places only a few feet above sea level, that drainage is 
impractical, It is forested to black gum, cypress, water oak, and 
other. water-loving trees and shrubs. None of it is cleared or culti- 
vated. Its value is largely determined by the character of the timber 
growth, and under present conditions the best use for it is forestry. 


AGRICULTURAL METHODS AND MANAGEMENT’ 


The agriculture of Southampton County is diversified. The most 
common type of farming includes the production of cotton, peanuts, 
and corn and the raising of hogs. According to the county agri- 
cultural agent, more hogs are produced in this county than in any 
other county in the State. Soybeans are grown on a considerable 
acreage. Cotton and peanuts are grown in rotation with corn and 
soybeans, and the better farmers grow crimson clover, rye, and barley 
for winter cover crops which serve the double purpose of reducing 
winter leaching of the plant nutrients from the soil and affording 
winter pasture. It is the practice of the best farmers to break up the 
cotton, corn, and soybean stalks and plow them back into the soil. 

Hogs are, for the most part, raised on cover-crop pasture and in 
some places almost entirely on peanuts. In harvesting soybeans and 
peanuts, some shatter or drop off the vines, and the hogs are then 
turned into the fields. On some farms peanuts are grown especially 
for the hogs. Corn is used as a supplemental feed; that is, for the 
hardening or finishing of the hogs before marketing. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the fattened hogs are marketed at Smithfield, 
where the meat is cured and the Smithfield hams and other pork 
products are produced; and the rest are trucked to Richmond or 
sold to local packers. The dominant types of hogs are crosses be- 
tween the native stock and Duroc-Jersey, Berkshire, and Poland 
China. Soybeans are nearly always sown with the corn and are 
hogged down after the corn has been harvested. Recently, a soybean 
mill has been built in Norfolk, about 42 miles east of this county, 
and the prospect of a ready market for soybeans has increased the 
interest in their production as a possible cash crop. 

There are 16 commercial dairy herds in the county. Holstein- 
Friesian and Guernsey are the predominant breeds of dairy cattle. 
The greater part of the feed for cattle is produced on the farms. 
Most of the milk is trucked to the nearby cities and sold as whole 
milk, and a creamery at Franklin affords a ready market for butter- 
fat. The heavier types of soil, such as Lenoir fine sandy loam, 
Lenoir very fine sandy loam, and Bladen very fine sandy loam are 
well adapted to the production of carpet grass, redtop, lespedeza, 
and white clover, which make excellent pastures. Dairying could be 
extended if prices and demand justified further production of dairy 
products. 

* Much of the information in this section of the report was obtained from E. A. Davis, 


county agricultural agent of Southampton County; T. B. Hutcheson, agronomist, Virginia 
Polytechnie Institute; and the local farmers. 
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The farmers recognize that Congaree silty clay loam and Wickham 
fine sandy loam are the best soils for corn and small grains and 
that the light-textured well-drained fine sandy loam soils are best 
suited to the production of good-quality peanuts and cotton. These 
well-drained soils are the early soils, and damage by the boll weevil 
is considerably less than on cotton grown on the poorly drained 
heavier soils which are late. In some years cotton does not mature 
properly on the heavy soils before frost. 

Norfolk fine sandy loam, deep phase, Norfolk sandy loam, and 
Craven fine sandy loam are well suited to the production of tobacco. 
In eastern North Carolina these soils are the best in the coastal plain 
for the production of the best quality bright-leaf tobacco. Hereto- 
fore the farmers have given very little attention to the production 
of tobacco, because peanuts and cotton have been the principal cash 
crops for a long time. These soils, together with the favorable cli- 
mate, would lend themselves admirably to the growing of tobacco, 
if and when it is desirable to extend its production. These same 
soils, together with Moyock fine sandy loam, Moyock sandy loam, 
and Onslow fine sandy loam, are well suited to the production of 
truck crops. The growing of truck crops has not been developed 
extensively, but the soils and climate are favorable for the further 
development of this branch of agriculture. 

The soils, particularly the light-colored well-drained soils, are 
low in organic matter, and they are deficient in the mineral plant 
nutrients. The organic-matter content may be increased by growing 
and turning under such leguminous crops as vetch, soybeans, or cow- 
peas. Soybeans are probably the most practical crop to work in 
with the rotations, especially on farms where hogs are raised. The 
soils on the dairy farms are being improved by the addition of barn- 
yard manure, and increased yields, particularly of corn and pasture 
grasses, are obtained. 

Commercial fertilizers play an important part in crop production. 
The Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station recommends the fol- 
lowing fertilizer mixtures for the important crops on the dominant 
soils: For cotton on Norfolk fine sandy loam, Norfolk very fine 
sandy loam, Norfolk sandy loam, and Ruston fine sandy loam, from 
500 to 600 pounds of 4-6-6 fertilizer; and on Craven fine sandy loam, 
Moyock fine sandy loam, and Lenoir fine sandy loam, from 400 to 
600 pounds of 4-10-6. From 50 to 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
should be applied as a side dressing. For tobacco on Norfolk fine 
sandy loam, Norfolk sandy loam, and Norfolk fine sandy loam, deep 
phase, from 800 to 1,000 pounds of 3-8-5 or 3-8-7. For peanuts, 
which are grown mainly on light-textured well-drained soils, from 
300 to 500 pounds of 0-12-5 or 2-8-6. For corn on the light- 
colored poorly drained soils, such as Lenoir fine sandy loam and 
Bladen fine sandy loam, from 800 to 600 pounds of 4-8-4; and on the 
light-colored well-drained soils, from 300 to 600 pounds of 4-124. 
From 50 to 75 pounds of nitrate of soda as a side dressing is also 
recommended. For soybeans, from 300 to 500 pounds of 0-12-5 or 
0-12-6, regardless of the soil type. For sweetpotatoes, most of 
which are grown on well-drained sandy soils, from 400 to 600 pounds 
of 3-8-8 or 3-8-10. 
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Most of the farmers follow a 2-year rotation of either peanuts or 
cotton, followed by corn and soybeans, the soybeans generally being 
planted with the corn. In some parts of the county, where the 
farmers do not have soils well suited to the production of peanuts 
and cotton, these crops are grown because the farmers realize they 
must have a cash crop, and peanuts and cotton meet the demand bet- 
ter than any other crops with which they are familiar. 

All the soils range from acid to strongly acid, and the more poorly 
drained and dark-colored soils are the most strongly acid. For ex- 
ample, Bladen very fine sandy loam, Bladen silty clay loam, and 
Portsmouth fine sandy loam have a pH value ranging from 4 to 4.4. 
Applications ranging from 1 ton to 114 tons of lime an acre would 
prove very beneficial for the production of leguminous crops, pea- 
nuts, and corn. The quantity of lime used should be based on tests 
for acidity of the soils. 

The texture and structure of most of the soils are such that deep 
plowing is not necessary, and breaking of the soil to a depth of 6 or 8 
inches 1s adequate. The heavier soils, however, require strong work 
animals and heavier machinery than the light-textured soils. Ter- 
racing of the land, except on some slopes, is unnecessary. 

Many of the soils, especially those of the Bladen, Lenoir, and 
Portsmouth series of the uplands, as well as the Roanoke soils of the 
terraces and the Congaree soils of the first bottoms, require artificial 
drainage to render them suitable for agricultural use. Canals sup- 
plemented by open ditches may be used satisfactorily, because the 
character of the subsoils and underlying material is sufficiently heavy 
for the banks to stand up well. A considerable acreage of good soils 
could be brought under cultivation if and when they are needed. 


FORESTS * 


The forests of Southhampton County may be divided into two 
main groups—the loblolly pine forests of the uplands and the cypress 
and hardwood forests of the swamps and bottom lands. 

The pine forests are by far the more important, both as regards 
the area covered and value of the products. As is usual, no definite 
line of damarcation exists between the tiwo types of forest. Scattered 
pines extend well into the swamps, and hardwood trees form a con- 
siderable percentage of the so-called pine forest, the proportion 
depending on many factors but principally on differences in drainage 
and the manner in which the land has been handled in the past. 
Loblolly is the dominant pine, with small quantities of pond pine 
on some of the swampy areas and shortleaf pine on the well-drained 
soils. Among the hardwoods, red gum, black gum, white oak, red 
oak, willow oak, post oak, red maple, and sourwood are the principal 
trees in the upland forests, and the same trees, in addition to birch, 
ash, swamp chestnut oak, hickory, elm, water oak, and sycamore, 
grow in the bottom-land forests. Walnut is conspicuous in places 
along the breaks between the first and second bottoms, but it rarely 
thrives elsewhere. 


* This section of the report was written by J. W. O’Byrne, extension forester, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 
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The original upland forests were nearly pure stands of loblolly 
pine, but repeated cuttings, which took all the merchantable pine and 
left behind most of or all the hardwoods, have increased the propor- 
tion of hardwoods. Where the cuttings have taken all the pines 
large enough to produce seed and have then been followed by fires, 
hardwoods have taken complete possession of the land. This is par- 
ticularly true on areas of deep sand of the Kalmia soils and deep 
phases of Norfolk sands, where inferior post oaks have replaced pines 
over large areas, 

The hardwood forests are largely confined to narrow strips of 
swamp and poorly drained bottom lands bordering streams. In lo- 
calities which are under water throughout most of the year, cypress 
makes up the entire stand but gives way to gums, ash, red maple, 
swamp oaks, hickory, elm, birch, and sycamore as drainage condi- 
tions improve. Much of the swampland is not recognized as soil in 
the technical sense, but it is made up of soil material which has 
washed in from a distance and has not been in place long enough 
to develop true soil characteristics, The fertility of such land, as a 
rule, is high, and tree growth is rapid where the drainage is suffi- 
cient. Above the swamps, on the first bottoms, are the finest hard- 
wood forests. These are largely on Congaree soil which is extremely 
fertile and would be under cultivation were it not subject to frequent 
overflow. Unless conditions of drainage change, most of the poorly 
drained Congaree soil will probably remain in forest for many 
years. The forest on this soil consists of a mixture of hardwoods 
occurring in dense stands of long-bodied, clean-stemmed trees. If 
properly handled, the forest properties should become very produc- 
tive. 

For timberland, there is little choice among the upland soils, as 
they all are capable of rapidly producing first-class pine. The 
question is rather of their most profitable use. The Norfolk soils 
are, with the exception of the deep sands, generally regarded the 
most valuable agricultural soils. The Moyock soils, which are 
somewhat less well drained but include large bodies of level land, 
rank next. The Norfolk and Moyock soils make up most of the 
cultivated area and will probably be cleared still further as more 
agricultural land is needed. The Onslow and Moyock soils may 
also be classed as primarily agricultural, but many areas require 
considerable outlay for artificial drainage before they can be success- 
fully farmed. 

The Lenoir and Bladen soils, with their heavier subsoils, are more 
difficult to drain than any of the more typically agricultural soils, 
and they have been less generally cleared. At present the best. pine 
timber grows on these soils, although it is probable that practically 
all the agricultural soils are capable of producing timber of equal 
value if the trees are protected from fire and given an opportunity 
to grow. Damage from fire is less severe on the Lenoir and Bladen 
soils than on the better drained soils, owing to the abundance of 
moisture near the surface. It is probable that the heavy under- 
growth, which is characteristic of the forest on these soils, is due 
directly or indirectly to the presence of abundant moisture. 

The feasibility of growing trees for lumber or other forest prod- 
ucts must be considered in the light of the agricultural situation. 
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If, as has been stated, there is a surplus of agricultural products, 
it would seem to be unwise to increase the area of cultivated land, 
except small areas which may be needed to increase the efficiency 
of the existing farms. This is particularly true of such soils as the 
Lenoir and Bladen, and, to some extent the Moyock and Onslow, 
which require considerable outlay in order to put them in condition 
for growing crops; and the deep sands of the Norfolk, Kalmia, and 
Portsmouth series, which are poorly suited to the prevailing type of 
agriculture practiced. On the other hand, pine trees grow rapidly, 
they reseed themselves readily if given a chance, and a ready market 
for the lumber is close at hand. One large lumber company, which 
operates partly within this county, is handling its own forest lands 
on the basis of selective logging for continuous operation. A part 
of its log requirements is purchased from local farmers. Therefore, 
the Southhampton County farmer, with an established market, has 
an incentive, which farmers in many other sections lack, to handle 
his timber on a crop basis. It is not sufficient, however, that he 
merely let his trees grow. He must plan to have his forest land 
fully stocked with thrifty trees of desirable species, and, when 
harvest time comes, he must follow a cutting plan which will insure 
prompt establishment of desirable young growth to take the place 
of the trees harvested. 

Studies carried on by the United States Forest Service‘ indicate 
that, for forests growing in this section, selective cutting is a very 
satisfactory method of management, although not the only satisfac- 
tory method; that the cost of logging and milling small trees is much 
higher than that for large trees; that the value of the lumber from 
small trees is much lower than that from large trees; that loblolly 
pine trees less than 12 inches in diameter (outside bark at breast 
height) and hardwood trees less than 16 inches in diameter do not 
compensate the cost of labor for turning them into lumber. Leav- 
ing the smaller trees to grow decreases cost of handling, increases 
quality of the lumber, and provides for an early second cut. 

With soil information available, landowners can study their hold- 
ings critically and classify each acre as to its most profitable use. 
Those areas set aside as forest lands must then be organized for the 
systematic production of such products as seem to offer the greatest 
promise. Where areas of considerable size are involved, commercial 
forests seem to be entirely feasible, but the small areas, forming in- 
tegral parts of operating farms, can usually be operated to best ad- 
vantage as a side line to the farming operations, and most of the 
work of caring for them can be done by farm labor during the win- 
ter and other slack seasons. The important thing, however, is to 
have a plan and stick to it; and this plan must be based on a knowl- 
edge of the soils and their capabilities, as well as a knowledge of the 
lumber market. 


SOILS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 


Southampton County les in the northern part of the Red and 
Yellow soil region of the United States. The eastern boundary of 
‘Garver, R. D., Cuno, J. B., Korstian, C. F., and MacKinyny, A, L. SELECTIVE Loc 


GING IN THE LOBLOLLY PINH-HARDWOOD FORESTS OF THA MIDDLE ATLANTIC COASTAL PLAIN 
WITH SPECIAL REFSRENCE TO VIRGINIA. Va. Forest Serv, Pub. 43, 59 pp., illus. 1931, 
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the county is about 60 miles from the Atlantic coast, and the western 
boundary is only a few miles from the piedmont plateau. The county 
includes a part of the flatwoods section of the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain, some of the typical high well-drained coastal plain, and a few 
rather broad river terraces and first bottoms. 

The soils have developed under forest cover, and most of them 
are very deficient in organic matter. In the wooded areas, the sur- 
face is covered by a thin layer of forest litter, and the soil beneath, 
in some places to a depth of 2 or 3 inches, is somewhat darkened by 
an admixture of partly decomposed organic matter which, strictly 
speaking, is not a part of the soil. The surface soils range from 
light gray or brownish gray to very dark gray or black and the 
subsoils from gray, grayish yellow, and yellow to reddish yellow. 
Those soils having a dark-gray or black color have remained in a 
wet or semiswampy condition for a long time, and a luxuriant vege- 
tation has flourished on them. All the soils range from acid to very 
strongly acid, the heavy-textured, more poorly drained, and dark- 
colored soils being the most strongly acid. 

Under a heavy rainfall and a mild temperature, leaching has been 
active for a long time and is still going on. Very little gullying has 
taken place, except on some of the steeper slopes and breaks to the 
streams, but sheet erosion is evident in cultivated fields where the 
soil has not been well managed, particularly in areas of Norfolk very 
fine sandy loam in the western part of the county. 

Drainage has been the controlling factor in the development of the 
soils. Omitting consideration of swampland, the Portsmouth and 
Bladen soils represent the poorest stage of drainage and are the 
most immature soils in the county. The next stage is represented 
by the Lenoir, Moyock, and Onslow soils and the third by the Craven, 
Norfolk, and Ruston soils. The Norfolk are the dominant soils in 
this county, and Norfolk fine sandy loam may be considered the 
normally developed soil. A few small areas of Ruston fine sandy 
loam indicate a tendency of a further development beyond the Nor- 
folk: soils, as these small spots of Ruston or Rustonlike soils occur on 
the steeper breaks where the water table has been lower than in the 
Norfolk soils. ‘The reddish-yellow or reddish-brown color of the 
Ruston soils shows a further stage of oxidation of the iron com- 
pounds than does the yellow B horizon of the Norfolk soils. 

The parent material, or the geologic formation from which the 
soils have been developed through the soil-forming processes, consists 
of beds of unconsolidated heavy clays, sandy clays, and sands, and in 
places rich marl deposits have been formed from the remains of shell- 
fish, or crustaceans. One deposit of marl occurs along the channel 
of Blackwater River 3 miles north of Burdette at a bridge crossing 
in the northeastern part of the county. This deposit ranges from 4 
to more than 10 feet in thickness and has an overburden of fine sand 
from 12 to 15 feet thick. A green color is caused by the compara- 
tively high content of glauconite. The marl deposits are too deep 
to affect, in any way, the overlying soil material. The chief use of 
marl in this county is as a soil amendment. 

The color and texture of the partly weathered parent material, 
from which the soils have developed, is not uniform, but the color 
under the well-drained soils is different from that under the poorly 
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drained soils. The material of the C horizons of the lighter textured 
soils—namely, the Norfolk, Moyock, and Onslow—contains more sand 
and fine sand than the parent material of the Craven, Lenoir, and 
Bladen soils. The material under these heavier soils is predominantly 
steel gray, with mottles of light-gray, grayish-yellow, and brown- 
ish-yellow rather heavy and in many places plastic clay, whereas 
the material of the C horizons under the Norfolk, Moyock, and 
Onslow soils is mottled gray, yellow, and red, or gray, yellow, and 
brownish-yellow friable fine sandy clay, fine sandy loam, or loamy 
fine sand. 

Norfolk fine sandy loam, which is the dominant soil of the county, 
represents the mature soil of this section. It belongs with the group 
of Yellow soils. It has a light-textured and light-colored A horizon 
showing considerable eluviation ; a heavier textured B horizon, which 
is uniform in color, texture, and consistence, showing illuvial action, 
or the accumulation of the finer material; and the C horizon, or 
parent material, which is lighter textured than the material of the 
B horizon but noticeably heavier than the material of the A horizon. 
In some places the material of the C horizon may be as heavy as or 
heavier than that of the B. 

Following is a description of a profile of Norfolk fine sandy loam, 
as observed 1 mile southeast of Newsoms in a deep road cut: 

0 to 4 inches, medium dark gray loamy fine sand. 

4 to 13 inches, pale-yeNow mellow loamy fine sand. 

18 to 19 inches, yellow rather heavy fine sandy loam containing light-gray 

infiltrations along worm holes and old root channels. 

19 to 37 inches, deep-yellow friable crumbly fine sandy clay. The irregular 
lumps, into which the material breaks, crush readily with slight pressure 
into a fine mass. 

87 to 40 inches, yellow fine sandy clay, containing splotches of light gray, 
which is somewhat lighter in texture than the material in the layer 


above. 

40 to 0 inches, mottled light-gray, bright-red, and brownish-yellow fine sandy 

clay. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, which is apparently a further development 
of Norfolk fine sandy loam, is unimportant both in extent and agri- 
culturally. It is, however, an important soil. It differs mainly from 
the Norfolk soils in that the comparatively heavier B horizon is red- 
dish-yellow or reddish-brown fine sandy clay rather than yellow fine 
sandy clay. The C horizon is very similar to that underlying the 
Norfolk soils, except that it lies farther below the surface and indi- 
cates a much lower water table. The material of the C horizon is 
reddish-yellow fine sandy loam or fine sandy clay, containing mottles 
of gray, reddish brown, reddish yellow, and bright red. 

The Craven soils have developed under approximately the same 
drainage conditions as the Norfolk soils, but they are less mature 
than the Norfolk. This immaturity seems to be owing to the differ- 
ence in the original material, as the parent material of the Craven 
soils is much heavier than that of the Norfolk. The profile of the 
Craven soils differs mainly from that of the Norfolk in the heavier 
texture of the B horizon, consisting of yellow heavy clay which is 
somewhat plastic when wet and on drying becomes very hard. The 
lower part of the B horizon is yellow or brownish-yellow, mottled 
with mouse-gray and brownish-yellow, heavy tough clay. The ma- 
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terial of the C horizon is light-gray or steel-gray, mottled with yel- 
low and brownish yellow, clay or silty clay. 

The Moyock soils represent a stage of drainage slightly more ad- 
vanced than that of the Lenoir soils, and they are, therefore, further 
developed. They have a well-developed A horizon and a partly de- 
veloped B horizon. The A horizon is gray or brownish-gray material 
6 or 8 inches thick. The B horizon is mottled, but the material is 
heavier than that of either the A or C horizon and shows some 
illuviation. 

The Onslow soils represent about the same stage of drainage as the 
Moyock soils, They differ from the Moyock in that the surface layer 
is underlain by brown or snuff-brown slightly compacted fine sandy 
material or fine sand cemented by precipitated organic matter. This 
brown layer, or ortstein, has apparently developed at the top of the 
water table and is, therefore, not the equivalent of the ortstein occur- 
ring in the Podzols of northern regions. Following is a description 
of a profile of Onslow fine sandy loam, as observed 2 miles north of 
Burdette: 

0 to 10 inches, brownish-gray loamy fine sand. 

10 to 14 inches, brown or snuff-colored compact fine sandy loam. This is the 
so-called hardpan layer, in which the cementing material is organic 
matter, together with some iron. 

14 to 24 inches, pale grayish-yellow fine sandy loam. 

24 to 40 inches, yellowish-gray fine sandy clay, which is friable and crumbly 
and readily crushes to a mealy mass. 

40 to 45 inches, light-gray loamy fine sand. 

The material throughout the profile is practically structureless, 

and, to a depth of 3 feet shows no uniformity in texture or structure. 

The most poorly developed stage of drainage is represented in 
the Bladen and Portsmouth soils. The Bladen soils are developed 
mainly in the eastern part of the county. The areas are fairly 
large, and natural drainageways have not invaded them. They are 
consequently flat and maintain the constructional form of the land 
as laid down by the sea. The Portsmouth soils are slightly more 
extensive than the Bladen soils and are developed in small depressed 
areas within areas of the Norfolk soils. As they have developed 
under wet or semiswampy conditions, they are high in organic con- 
tent and are dark gray or black in the topmost 12- to 20-inch layer. 
These soils have much lighter textured subsoils than the Bladen 
soils. 

The soils of the Lenoir series are slightly better drained than 
those of the Bladen series. They are developed in the outer edges 
of areas of the Bladen soils or on the more gently undulating divides 
between the Bladen soils and the Craven or Norfolk soils. They 
are similar in texture and consistence to the Bladen soils, as they 
are derived from rather heavy materials. 

Along Meherrin River are some fair-sized areas of terraces, or 
second bottoms, and of first bottoms, or overflow areas. The soils 
developed on the terraces are composed of material washed from 
the piedmont plateau and deposited during times of overflow. This 
material contains a noticeable quantity of finely divided mica scales. 
These soils include Wickham fine sandy loam, Altavista fine sandy 
loam, and Roanoke very fine sandy loam. Wickham fine sandy loam 
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has developed in most places a normal soil profile. Following is a 
description of a profile of Wickham fine sandy loam, as observed 
one-half mile north of Haleys Bridge: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown mellow and friable fine sandy loam. 

6 to 10 inches, brownish-red fine sandy loam, which is slightly heavier than 

the material in the layer above, 

10 to 30 inches, brownish-red and reddish-brown fine sandy clay or clay, 

which is firm but brittle and friable. 

40 inches ++, reddish-brown medium sand. 

Altavista fine sandy loam, which occurs in close association with 
the Wickham soil, differs from the Wickham in that the surface soil 
is gray or yellowish gray and the subsoil is yellow or brownish 

ellow. 

° On the flat and poorly drained areas on the terraces, Roanoke very 
fine sandy loam is developed. The surface soil is gray, dark gray, 
or mottled gray and rust brown, and the subsoil is mottled gray 
and yellow, drab-gray, or gray and yellow, streaked with rust brown, 
heavy somewhat plastic clay. 

Areas of Congaree silty clay loam are mapped along Meherrin 
River. This soil is developed in the first bottoms and is subject 
to frequent overflow. It occurs in uniform areas and consists of 
brown or reddish-brown silty clay loam ranging in thickness from 
4 to more than 10 feet without much change in color, texture, or 
structure, 

Kalmia fine sandy loam and Kalmia fine sand are developed on 
the terraces along Nottoway River and Three Creek. The materials 
giving rise to these soils have been washed from the coastal-plain 
soils and brought down and deposited by these streams. In color, 
texture, and structure these soils are similar to similar-textured types 
of the Norfolk series. 

Meadow and swamp represent miscellaneous classifications of ma- 
terial rather than definite soil types. These materials vary greatly 
in color, texture, and structure. Meadow occurs mainly along the 
smaller streams and is much better drained than swamp, as some of 
the swamp lies only slightly above tidewater. 
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This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture is committed to making its 
electronic and information technologies accessible to individuals 
with disabilities by meeting or exceeding the requirements 
of Section 508 of the Rehabilitation Act (29 U.S.C. 794d), as 
amended in 1998. Section 508 is a federal law that requires 
agencies to provide individuals with disabilities equal access to 
electronic information and data comparable to those who do not 
have disabilities, unless an undue burden would be imposed 
on the agency. The Section 508 standards are the technical 
requirements and criteria that are used to measure conformance 
within this law. More information on Section 508 and the 
technical standards can be found at www.section508.gov. 

If you require assistance or wish to report an issue related 
to the accessibility of any content on this website, please 
email Section508@oc.usda.gov. If applicable, please include 
the web address or URL and the specific problems you have 
encountered. You may also contact a representative from the 
USDA Section 508 Coordination Team. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


In accordance with Federal civil rights law and U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) civil rights regulations and 
policies, the USDA, its Agencies, offices, and employees, and 
institutions participating in or administering USDA programs 
are prohibited from discriminating based on race, color, 
national origin, religion, sex, gender identity (including gender 
expression), sexual orientation, disability, age, marital status, 
family/parental status, income derived from a public assistance 
program, political beliefs, or reprisal or retaliation for prior civil 
rights activity, in any program or activity conducted or funded 
by USDA (not all bases apply to all programs). Remedies and 
complaint filing deadlines vary by program or incident. 

Persons with disabilities who require alternative means of 
communication for program information (e.g., Braille, large 
print, audiotape, American Sign Language, etc.) should contact 
the responsible Agency or USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 
720-2600 (voice and TTY) or contact USDA through the 


Federal Relay Service at (800) 877-8339. Additionally, program 
information may be made available in languages other than 
English. 

To file a program discrimination complaint, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, AD-3027, found 
online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing cust.html 
and at any USDA office or write a letter addressed to USDA and 
provide in the letter all of the information requested in the form. 
To request a copy of the complaint form, call (866) 632-9992. 
Submit your completed form or letter to USDA by: 


(1) mail: U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 
1400 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9410; 


(2) fax: (202) 690-7442; or 
(3) email: program.intake@usda.gov. 


USDA is an equal opportunity provider, employer, and lender. 
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